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nence are not excepted. Unfortunately the subject of this article 

suffered from such a quip of the unreliable goddess. At the time 
of his death in 1865, one of the leading newspapers of Pittsburgh in eulo- 
gizing William Wilkins, editorially, commented, “a man so venerated 
and so beloved, will have no lack of eulogists and biographers, who 
will embalm his memory in the hearts of his fellow citizens.”* Despite 
his prominence, and the optimistic prediction of the press, no biography 
of the man was attempted until the second quarter of the twentieth 


f= plays some strange tricks on men, and individuals of promi- 


century! 

William Wilkins, born at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, on December 20, 
1779, was of Welsh ancestry. His father, John Wilkins (1733- 
1809), lived and owned land in Bedford County for several years 
and was of sufficient prominence that he was chosen as one of the 
seven delegates to the Constitutional Convention which met at Phila- 
delphia on July 15, 1776. His signature appears at the end of the 


1 Pittsburgh Post, June 24, 1865. 

2 Some years ago the author of this article made an extensive study of the life of Wil- 
liam Wilkins, and a brief paper based on this study was read by him at a meeting of the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on May 26, 1931. 
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document with that of Benjamin Franklin, the president, and others.} 

During the Revolution John Wilkins raised and equipped, at his 
own expense, a company of men which he commanded. As captain of 
that company he saw service at Brandywine and Germantown. After 
leaving the army he operated a store and tavern in Carlisle. That 
venture failed and he moved with his family to the frontier village of 
Pittsburgh, where, on November 11, 1783, “two of Carlisle’s most 
prominent citizens”’—Captain John Wilkins and Colonel Ephraim 
Blaine—started a mercantile establishment under the name of “John 
Wilkins & Co.” Captain Wilkins’ description of the Pittsburgh of that 
date possesses more than passing interest: 

“T found the place filled with old officers and soldiers, followers of 
the army, mixed with a few families of credit. All sorts of wickedness 
were carried on to excess, and there was no appearance of morality or 
regular order.—There appeared to be no signs of religion among the 
people, and it seemed to me that the Presbyterian ministers were 
afraid to come to the place lest they should be mocked or mistreated.”’ 

In the year following the arrival of the Wilkins family, Arthur 
Lee, the well-known diplomat, visited Pittsburgh. His journal also 
carries a description of the village: 

Pittsburg is inhabited almost entirely by Scots and Irish, who live in paltry 
log-houses, and are as dirty as in the north of Ireland, or even Scotland. There 
is a great deal of small trade carried on; the goods being brought at the vast 
expense of forty-five shillings per cwt., from Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
They take in the shops, money, wheat, flour and skins. There are in the town 
four attorneys, two doctors, and not a priest of any persuasion, nor church, 
nor chapel ... . The rivers encroach fast on the town; and to such a degree, 
that, as a gentleman told me, the Alleghany had within thirty years of Aés 


memory, carried away one hundred yards. The place, / believe, will never be 
very considerable.® 


3 William H. Egle, Pennsylvania Genealogies, 588 n. (Harrisburg, 1896); Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia of American Biography, 6:510 (New York, 1900); Bedford County, Record of 
Taxables, 1772, Deed Book A, 355. 

4 Charles W. Dahlinger, “A Place of Great Historic Interest, Pittsburgh’s First Burying- 
Ground,” ante, 2:219 (October, 1919); Pittsburgh Gazette, July 7, 1787, ff.; Pittsburgh 
Post, August 9, 1908. 

S$ Centennial Volume of the First Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh, 1784-1884, p. 16 
(Pittsburgh, 1884). 

6 Richard H. Lee, Life of Arthur Lee, 2:385 (Boston, 1829). 
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That William Wilkins’ father was not content to live in such an 
atmosphere is apparent from Captain Wilkins’ statement that he 
“often hinted to the creditable parts of the people that something ought 
to be done toward establishing a Presbyterian Church.” That some- 
thing was done about the situation is proved by the statement that he 
worked “with his own hands” in the erection of the First Presbyterian 
Church.’ 


It has been said that William Wilkins was the “son of a distin- 
guished father and one of four sons, all of whom attained promi- 
nence.”*® The father, Captain John Wilkins, in addition to his war 
services while in Cumberland and Bedford counties, also assumed 
various positions of responsibility after he moved to Pittsburgh. Among 
the positions that he filled were the following: associate judge in the 
Allegheny county court, chief burgess, treasurer of Allegheny County, 
commissioner of public buildings, and elder in the Presbyterian church. 
The most outstanding of William Wilkins’ three brothers was the eld- 
est, John Junior, who served his community and country in many ca- 
pacities. He enlisted in the Revolutionary army at sixteen as a surgeon’s 
mate; was appointed associate judge of Allegheny County; became a 
brigadier general of militia during the Whiskey Insurrection; was the 
first president of the Pittsburgh branch of the Bank of Pennsylvania; 
was a member of the supreme executive council of Pennsylvania; and 
was quartermaster general of the United States Army. Charles Wilkins, 
another brother, was the first recorder of the city of Pittsburgh and was 
admitted to the bar in 1807. He and his brother, John Junior, were in 
partnership in the whiskey business for a short time in Pittsburgh. Ross 
Wilkins, the third brother, began as a lawyer in Pittsburgh, but later 
moved to Michigan. After engaging in the practice of law there for a 
time, he was elevated to the bench of the district court of Michigan, a 
position which he held for many years.? 

7 Centennial Volume of the First Presbyterian Church, 17. 

8 Pittsburgh Gazette Times, September 21, 1919. 

9 Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 3:672, 791 (Harrisburg, 1875); National Cyclo- 
pedia of American Biography, 6:9 (New York, 1896); Dahlinger, “A Place of Great His- 


torical Interest,” 219; Pittsburgh Post, August 9, 1908; Pittsburgh Gazette, November 2, 
1793, ff.; Sarah H. Killikelly, History of Pittsburgh, 508, 509, 520 (Pittsburgh, 1906). 
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Little is known regarding the personal story of William Wilkins for 
the first twenty years of his life. Apparently his home life did not differ 
from that found in other families of equal standing in the town. 
Though an elder in the ‘Presbyterian church, his father liked an occa- 
sional drink of liquor and indulged in some social card-playing and 
drinking, with the knowledge and permission of the minister of the 
church; but never to excess. William probably received his elementary 
education around the family tree, with the Bible as a basic textbook. 
His higher education was obtained at Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. He was a member of the class of 1802, but he never 
completed the requirements for graduation. After young Wilkins 
withdrew from Dickinson he took up the study of law with David 
Watts of Carlisle. He was admitted to the bar in Pittsburgh in 1801."° 

For the first few years of his professional life William Wilkins at- 
tracted little attention. However, when he did draw the light of pub- 
licity in his direction, there was a shadow with it. It was during the 
winter of 1806 that two young village hot-heads—Tarleton Bates, 
prothonotary of Allegheny County and Thomas Stewart, merchant— 
resolved to settle a quarrel on the field of honor. William Wilkins was 
selected as Stewart’s second, while Morgan Neville occupied the same 
position for Bates. The spot chosen for the encounter was the old 
Chadwick farm near the end of present-day Bates Street in the Oak- 
land district of the city. There the duelists faced each other on the 
morning of January 8, 1806, and each fired two shots. Bates fell 
mortally wounded at Stewart’s second shot. His death was a shock 
to the community and interest in the episode led to considerable com- 
ment, both near and far. It was said that the funeral of Tarleton 
Bates “was attended by the largest number of people that had ever 
collected at a funeral in the borough.” Ordinarily, the seconds in a 
duel receive little consideration; but in this case there was 4 difference. 
For some reason or other a rumor was spread through the community 
that the seconds had not tried to stop the encounter; in fact, it was 
reported that Wilkins had urged the antagonists to go ahead with the 


10 Minutes of the Presbytery of Redstone of the Presbyterian Church, 50 ff. (Cincinnati, 
1878); Pittsburgh Gazette Times, July 30, 1922; communication received by the author 
from Dickinson College, dated January 9, 1931. 
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fight. Apparently, the charges were false; but both Wilkins and Stew- 
art became so unpopular that they left town. The latter settled in 
Philadelphia; while Wilkins journeyed to Lexington, Kentucky, 
where he lived for more than a year with his brother Charles." 

Upon his return from exile, young Wilkins evidently resolved to 
make amends for the reflection which had been cast upon him. From 
that day to the end of a long life the name of William Wilkins was 
usually found connected with those things which were of an uplifting 
character. Among his earliest activities, of which we have a record, 
were those having to do with speculation in real estate. In 1809 and 
1810 he was especially active in the purchase of land in and around 
Pittsburgh.'* Soon, however, his interests widened. 

When the Bank of Pittsburgh was organized early in February, 
i810, William Wilkins was chosen as the first president; but a subse- 
quent change in the banking law of the state practically destroyed the 
infant institution and led the bank officials to seek a charter of incor- 
poration from the legislature. The memorialists blamed the branch of 
the Bank of Pennsylvania in Pittsburgh and the Bank of Philadelphia 
branch in Washington for draining the precious metals out of western 
Pennsylvania and for limiting the capital available to the people. They 
promised large contributions to worthy causes in exchange for the 
charter; but it was not granted. As a result, the organization changed 
its name to the Pittsburgh Manufacturing Company. William Wilkins 
was unanimously elected president of the new organization on De- 
cember 18, 1811."3 

The preamble clearly sets forth the purpose of the association: 


We the subscribers, believing that an Association for the purposes of making 
insurances on houses, stores, and other buildings, with the furniture, goods, 


11 Commonwealth (Pittsburgh), January 8, 15, 22, 1806; Pittsburgh Gazette Times, 
September 21, 1919; Pittsburgh Gazette, January 14, 1806; Daniel Agnew, “Sketches of 
Prominent Lawyers of the Allegheny County Bar of the Last Century and Earlier Years of 
This,” a reprint from Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 13:19 (Philadel- 
phia, 1889); Dahlinger, 225. 

12 Deed Adsectum of Allegheny County, 1788-1880, pp. 119—120. 

13 Memorial of the directors and company of the Bank of Pittsburgh to the legislature of 
Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh, 1810), a reprint in the form of a pamphlet; the writer is in- 
debted to officials of the Bank of Pittsburgh (pre-depression) for allowing him to examine 
records in their vaults relating to William Wilkins; Pittsburgh Gazette, December 20, 1811. 
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utensils of trade, and materials for manufacture therein contained, against loss 
or damage by fire; on vessels descending or boats ascending or descending, the 
rivers, together with their cargoes, against loss or damages by the perils of 
navigation; for raising a fund for the purpose of assisting the farmers, 
mechanics, and merchants . . . to encourage the spirit of improvement and 
enterprise in commerce, manufactures and the mechanic arts, . . . form our- 
selves into a company . . . called the Pittsburgh Manufacturing Company."4 


The promoters opened their books and began the sale of stock in the 
enterprise before the middle of January, 1812. Agencies were opened in 
all the important towns in western Pennsylvania from Washington to 
Erie. It is interesting to note that in a month “upwards of 4,000 shares” 
of stock were sold in Fayette County alone. By the middle of March all 
the stock ($500,000 in shares of $50 each) had been subscribed and 
three payments had been made on each share. The organizers announced 
that as soon as the vault was completed business would be started. 

On January 12, 1813, William Wilkins was re-elected to the 
presidency of the company. He kept up a running battle to get a 
charter of incorporation. He failed both in that and in his effort to win 
a seat in the legislature in the 1813 election. At last, however, the 
legislature changed its attitude and on March 5, 1814, a bill was 
passed that allowed the chartering of the Bank of Pittsburgh and two 
other similar institutions in western Pennsylvania. The law was vetoed by 
the governor and immediately re-passed over his veto by the legisla- 
ture. Regarding the bill it has been said: ““The passage of the general 
banking act of 1814, particularly that portion relating to the Bank of 
Pittsburgh, was secured largely through the sagacity and persistence of 
William Wilkins.” Thus the Bank of Pittsburgh came into existence, 
with William Wilkins as president, his election having taken place on 
November 28, 1814." 

But business was not the only interest that Wilkins had. When a 
group of progressive citizens met in November, 1813, to discuss the 
formation of a library company he was there and was elected to the 


14 Pittsburgh Gazette, December 20, 1811. 


15 Pittsburgh Gazette, February 7, March 20, 1812, January 15, September 3, 1813, 
March 18, April 1, 1814; Erasmus Wilson, ed., Standard History of Pittsburg, 321 (Chi- 
cago, 1898); Bank of Pittsburgh, Souvenir, 1810-1896, p. 16 (Pittsburgh, 1896). The last- 
named work contains copies of original documents taken from the Bank of Pittsburgh. 
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committee that drew up a constitution for the first permanent library 
association. Fifty-nine subscribers voluntarily joined in the company’s 
formal organization on January 10, 1814, with William Wilkins 
serving as one of the directors. No exact date for the organization of 
the Greensburg and Pittsburgh Turnpike Company has been found, 
but it s known that William Wilkins served as president of that com- 
pany for a number of years. Another basic civic enterprise which at- 
tracted Wilkins’ attention, as well as his money and time, was the 
Vigilant Fire Company. He served that exclusive group as president 
for a number of years, beginning in 1815."° 

Sometime during the year 1815 Wilkins married Catherine Holmes 
of Baltimore. On July 16, 1816, she died—at childbirth—and today lies 
buried in Homewood Cemetery by the side of her infant daughter. Ap- 
parently moved by a resolve to assuage his grief by greater activity in the 
civic affairs of his town, Wilkins turned his efforts toward the promotion 
of a worthy project, which had already suffered one failure. Two bridges 
were planned for Pittsburgh’s rivers, one over the Allegheny at Robin- 
son’s Ferry and another at Smithfield Street to span the Monongahela. 
Wilkins was chosen as one of the commissioners to get public support or- 
ganized and on June 10, 1816, he was unanimously elected to the presi- 
dency of the Monongahela Bridge Company. In the latter part of 
November, 1818, the last plank was laid and the opening of the new 
bridge to traffic was celebrated by the discharge of a cannon, after which 
there was a parade and a banquet. Among other toasts drunk at the ban- 
quet was one to the president of the company, “distinguished for his pub- 
lic spirit.” ‘The structure remained in use until destroyed by the great 
conflagration which engulfed the city in 1845."7 

In the spring of 1816 it was deemed advisable to transform the bor- 
ough of Pittsburgh into a city. The act of incorporation provided for 
two councils, to be known by the names common and select. Wilkins 

16 Pittsburgh Gazette, December 17, 1813, August 19, 1814, January 3, October 7, 1815; 
Pittsburgh directories, 1815 (Appendix, pp. 119, 126-128), 1819 (p. 113 and unnumbered 
pages at the back); Killikelly, History of Pittsburgh, 546. 

17 Commonwealth (Pittsburgh), August 6, 1816; Pittsburgh Gazette Times, July 30, 


1922; Pittsburgh Gazette, February 24, June 22, 1816, November 24, 1818; Neville B. 
Craig, History of Pittsburgh, 277 (Pittsburgh, 1851). 
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was chosen as a member of the common council, and at its initial meet- 
ing, held on July 2, 1816, he was elected its first president."® 

Honors seemed to be falling thick and fast upon the young politician 
about this time. When President Monroe visited the city in September, 
1817, he was met by a large delegation of officials and citizens. The 
event was celebrated by a parade—including the President, on foot— 
which proceeded along Market Street to Fourth Street, up Fourth to 
Wood Street, down Wood to Water Street, “thence to the house of 
William Wilkins, Esq. . . . where he was received in a manner which 
reflects great credit on the taste and liberality of that gentleman, to 
whose polite and public spirited exertions we are so much indebted on 
this occasion.” 

It was undoubtedly young Wilkins’ intention to make some profit- 
able use of his popularity; but he failed a second time in the fall of 
1817 to win enough votes to get himself elected to the lower house of 
the state legislature following his nomination in September. Despite 
his defeat he continued active in the official and civic life of his com- 
munity. Agitation for the erection of a penal institution in the western 
part of the state led the city council to appoint a commission to choose 
a site for the structure. Wilkins was one of the commissioners who, 
after due deliberation, picked a site on the western side of the borough 
of Allegheny.*? 

Like many another ambitious young man, it appears that Wilkins 
misjudged his financial success as a rising practitioner of the law. He 
built a large brick house on Water Street, on the site later occupied by 
the old Monongahela House. By 1818 the structure had assumed 
something of the role of a “white elephant.” In the above year his 
friends made a valiant effort to get the Bank of the United States to 
purchase the Wilkins home for a branch bank. His well-wishers became 
so insistent that they made the banking officials suspicious, with the result 
that the bank was not located on the Wilkins property.”° 


18 George T. Fleming, History of Pittsburgh and Environs, 2:58 (New York and Chi- 
cago, 1922). 

19 Pittsburgh Gazette, September 9, 16, 1817; Fleming, History of Pittsburgh, 61 ff. 

20 Agnew, “Sketches of Prominent Lawyers of the Allegheny County Bar,” 19, 20. 
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Not finding his single state of life a happy one, Wilkins was mar- 
ried a second time, in the autumn of 1818, to Miss Matilda Dallas, 
daughter of Alexander J. Dallas, of Philadelphia. ‘To that union seven 
children were born: three sons and four daughters. They were Alex- 
ander J. Dallas, who died in his thirteenth year; Charles, a “brilliant 
young lawyer” of Santa Rosa, California, who died August 1, 1864, 
leaving a wife and three children; Richard Biddle, who died shortly 
after the demise of his father; Maria B., who married Captain John 
Saunders of the United States Army; Catherine H., who married 
James A. Hutchison; Sophia B., who became the wife of Commander 
Overton Carr of the United States Navy; and Henrietta C., who 
never married. Wilkins’ second marriage brought him in touch with a 
family which achieved considerable prominence. His father-in-law, 
Alexander J. Dallas, served as secretary of the treasury under Presi- 
dent Madison; George M. Dallas, a brother-in-law, was Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States under Polk; Trevanion B. Dallas, another 
brother-in-law, became a judge in the courts of Allegheny County.*' 
Such important connections must undoubtedly have had their good 
effects on the political life of Wilkins. 

During the year 1819 a number of activities, civic, educational and 
political, enlisted the energies of Wilkins. At that time he and a num- 
ber of other public-spirited citizens were engaged in the important 
business of improving navigation on the Ohio River, though it is not 
known whether a company was formed for the purpose. His name also 
appears on the board of trustees of the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania. There is evidence to support the belief that he also favored 
colleges for women about that time. But it was in the field of politics 
that Wilkins at last achieved his greatest personal success. 

Perseverance is said to have its rewards. The record of this emi- 
nent man tends to support such a belief. On July 24, 1819, a number 
of Pittsburgh citizens met at the home of J. B. Oliver to draw up a 

21 Pittsburgh Gazette, October 12, 1814; Pittsburgh Gazette Times, September 21, 1919, 
July 30, 1922; J. W. F. White, “The Judiciary of Allegheny County,” in Pennsylvania 


Magaxine of History and Biography, 7:20 (Philadelphia, 1883); Dictionary of American 
Biography, §:36-39 (New York, 1930). 
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ticket for the approaching election on “liberal and impartial princi- 
ples.” Wilkins was nominated a third time for a seat in the lower 
house of the state assembly. He was successful in the fall election, and 
though nominated on a liberal ticket, he was listed as a Federalist and 
entered the legislature with that classification. Wilkins found the presi- 
dency of the Bank of Pittsburgh incompatible with his new duties in 
the assembly, so he resigned his business position. In their letter of ac- 
ceptance the directors of the bank replied in part: “to your able, pru- 
dent and upright administration, much of the credit is due, for the 
maintenance of the honorable character of this institution in these 
times of general embarrassment.”** 

When the legislature was organized in December, 1819, Wilkins 
was appointed to the chairmanship of the judiciary committee. He was 
also assigned to a lay position on the roads and inland navigation com- 
mittee. In addition, he served on no less than nine special, or select, 
committees assigned to a number of different tasks. Possibly the most 
important special committee on which Wilkins served was the one that 
examined the charges of misconduct against Governor Findlay. After 
an extensive investigation, the majority of the committee reported that 
the charges were untrue and appeared to have been raised for political 
reasons. The Pittsburgh Gazette said it was willing to accept the ma- 
jority report as final and gave no credence to the dissenting minority 
report.” 

During his first session in the legislature Wilkins presented a va- 
riety of memorials and petitions from western Pennsylvania citizens. In 
substance they ranged from private petitions for pensions to public de- 
mands for internal improvements. He submitted only two bills at his 
initial session: one was a supplement to an act giving the governor 
power to incorporate two companies for building a road from Pitts- 
burgh to Meadville; the other was an act authorizing the recovery of 
money paid into treasuries in the several counties.”4 


22 Pittsburgh Gazette, August 6, September 21, October 19, November 19, 1819, February 
15, 1820; Pittsburgh directory, 1819, p. 115; Bank of Pittsburgh, Souvenir, 1810-1896, 
p- 17. See also Western University of Pennsylvania Catalogue for 1819. 

23 Pennsylvania, House Journal, 1819-1820, pp. 10, 12, 44, 99, 247, 269, 543, 611, 
834, 1080, 1098; Pittsburgh Gazette, March 2, 1820. 


24 Pennsylvania, House Journal, 1819-1820, pp. 16-894. 
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Since no stenographic record was kept of the legislative proceedings 
in that day it is difficult at times to detect the real interests of the legis- 
lators. Actually contemporary newspapers are often more enlightening 
than the official journals of the legislative bodies. From the newspaper 
files we learn that as a legislator Wilkins was interested in promoting 
turnpike building—especially the Great Turnpike from Harrisburg to 
Pittsburgh; uniform judicial practice throughout the state; the idea of 
a state tax on dividends declared by the Bank of the United States 
within Pennsylvania and conditions of greater security for Pennsyl- 
vania negroes from kidnapping and sale in southern states.*5 

Possibly the most significant of any of Wilkins’ acts in this session 
concerned the Missouri question. In December, 1819, Representative 
Duane introduced a resolution to the effect that Pennsylvania oppose 
the admission of Missouri to the Union as a slave state, and that our 
representatives in Congress be so informed. Wilkins favored the reso- 
lution, and according to the Pittsburgh Gazette, he made some strong 
statements in favor of it, which were to be used later against him. 
While the house was meeting as a committee of the whole on the 
resolution, Wilkins is reported to have said, “so cordially did the sen- 
timents in the resolution correspond with his own feelings and senti- 
ments, that he was extremely anxious it should pass not only unani- 
mously, but by acclamation. He did not wish to see it adopted by a cold 
vote. . . . Why pause on this resolution to arrest the march of this 
great calamity of slavery from the banks of the Mississippi to the shores 
of the Pacific?” The resolution was passed by the requested unanimous 
vote on December 16, 1819.7° 

Wilkins did not serve long in the 1820 session of the legislature. He 
was appointed to the same standing committees as before, but he re- 
signed his legislative position to accept an appointment to the president- 
judgeship of the fifth judicial district of Pennsylvania. The conditions 
under which he secured the appointment were rather unique. Judge 
Roberts, who immediately preceded Wilkins on the common pleas 
bench, became seriously ill in the early part of December, 1820, and 

25 Pittsburgh Gazette, December 24, 28, 1819, February 4, 1820. 


26 Pittsburgh Gazette, December 31, 1819; Pennsylvania, House Journal, 1819-1820, 
PP: 53, 54, 97, 98. 
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was not expected to recover. The friends of Wilkins were anxious that 
he should succeed Roberts in case of death and they prepared his creden- 
tials for the emergency. Governor Findlay was a warm friend of the 
western Pennsylvania legislator and deeply appreciated Wilkins’ master- 
ful defence of him when charges were brought against him for con- 
duct unbecoming a governor. It was made known to the friends of 
Wilkins that he might have the seat on the bench should Judge Roberts 
die. ‘The situation was becoming critical, however, as Findlay had been 
defeated in a close election by General Joseph Hiester, and his term was 
soon to expire. On December 13, 1820, Judge Roberts succumbed to 
his illness and Wilkins’ backers in Pittsburgh got very busy. Simon Small, 
an old stage driver, was sent as a special messenger to Harrisburg bear- 
ing credentials for the coveted appointment. He rode horseback and by 
relaying horses managed to reach the state capital between eleven and 
twelve o’clock on December 18, the last night of Findlay’s term! The 
governor was unceremoniously roused from sleep and signed the com- 
mission which made William Wilkins a western Pennsylvania judge. 
Had the old stage driver been delayed a few hours Wilkins might never 
have been a midnight jurist.*7 

Wilkins continued on the local bench until May, 1824, when he was 
appointed to the federal district court for western Pennsylvania by Presi- 
dent Monroe. During his years as a federal judge he continued his 
interest in political and civic affairs. At one time he even presided at a 
meeting called for the purpose of devising ways and means to help the 
Greek patriots who were being persecuted by the Turks. Usually, how- 
ever, his speaking engagements were limited to domestic affairs. Since he 
was an active politician, most of the dinners he attended and the speeches 
he made had a political tinge. He never missed an opportunity, it appears, 
to praise the great frontier hero, Andrew Jackson, and to point out to 
western Pennsylvanians that he was their champion.*® 

Strange as it may seem, Wilkins sought after and succeeded in getting 


27 Pennsylvania, House Journal, 1820-1821, pp. 16, 133, 134; White, “The Judiciary of 
Allegheny County,” 18. 

28 Pittsburgh Mercury, May 25, 1824, January 24, March 24, June 26, July 10, 1827, 
July 4, 1831; F. M. Eastman, Courts and Lawyers of Pennsylvania, 1623-1923, 3:620 
(New York, 1922); William Wilkins, Oration, 12 (Pittsburgh, 1831). 
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himself elected to the lower house of the United States Congress in 1828 
and then resigned the position before taking his seat. Apparently, he 
wanted to accept the position in Congress, but his colleagues on the 
bench issued a touching plea that “if consistent with his views of the pub- 
lic good, he . . . remain in the situation which he at present fills with 
pre-eminent honor and usefulness to the country.”*? As a result, Wilkins 
continued on in his position as a jurist. 

Subsequent events indicate that he was only biding his time until a new 
legislative opportunity presented itself. He had only a few years to wait. 
When the Twenty-second Congress convened on December 5, 1831, 
William Wilkins was one of the new United States senators. The other 
senator from Pennsylvania was Wilkins’ brother-in-law, George M. 
Dallas. Wilkins was destined to have many stormy debates in his first 
experience in the national legislative halls. 

His first clash was with Clay over the tariff. On January 9, 1832, 
Clay introduced a resolution into the Senate asking for the abolition of 
the tariff on “articles imported from foreign countries, and not coming 
into competition with similar articles made or produced within the United 
States,” with the exception of wines and silks, and he favored a reduction 
on those. When the resolution came up for debate, Wilkins entered the 
fray. He said he favored compromise since so many southern senators 
opposed the duties, but that “he had no idea of abandoning the principle 
of protection.” Continuing, Wilkins declared: “If desolation had followed 
the system in South Carolina . . . he was certain desolation in his State 
would mark its abolition.” The debate dragged on into March when he 
submitted a compromise amendment to Clay’s resolution, though he de- 
fended the right of continued protection for the manufacturers. Then 
followed the submission by Wilkins of two hazy resolutions designed to 
recompense the manufacturing interests for the loss of some of their 
protection. Clay and several other senators immediately stepped into the 
breach, criticized the Pittsburgher severely, and led him to drop his plan. 

As no agreement had been reached on the tariff question between 
the two houses by July, Wilkins made a motion that a conference com- 
mittee be appointed to confer with the House on the points of difference. 


29 Pittsburgh Gazette, November 13, 1829. 
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The motion carried and, according to custom, Wilkins was asked to head 
the conference committee, the other two members being Senators Dick- 
erson and Hayne. Senator Hayne was expected to favor low duties, while 
the protectionists placed their faith in Wilkins and Dickerson, only to be 
disappointed. When the conference report was submitted by Wilkins a 
groan of dismay emanated from the believers in the American System, 
because Wilkins and his colleagues had almost completely surrendered to 
the House group. Since iron was not one of the commodities on the re- 
duced list, Webster, Clay, and other senators accused him of weakness 
in giving up the Senate duties on cotton-bagging, sugar and woolens. 
Webster was especially vitriolic in his charge that Wilkins purposely got 
himself on the conference committee. The lanky Pennsylvania senator 
defended himself against the barbs hurled at him by denying that any 
other motive than that of expediting legislative business was back of his 
motion. As for his compromise in the committee, he shielded his stand 
there by saying the public had demanded a change in the 1828 law. He 
argued further that a study of the rates would convince his antagonists 
that the rates were not too low. Senator Dickerson’s efforts in Wilkins’ 
behalf were feeble; but Senator Hayne struck a more powerful note 
when he declared that the protective duties were higher than formerly 
and warned that dangerous principles were involved. Senator Holmes of 
Maine took a parting shot at the whole committee when he blurted: 
“One member was ultra-anti-tariff; another was a candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency [meaning Wilkins]; and the third was an old bache- 
lor, who cared nothing for posterity.” 

Wilkins’ second forensic clash with a prominent figure in national life 
came in the same session, when Senator Benton of Missouri asked leave 
to introduce a resolution which declared that the United States Bank had 
violated its charter by issuing certain forms of paper currency. He wanted 
those issues suppressed. The erstwhile Pittsburgh banker jumped to his 
feet and accused Benton of trying to undermine the confidence of the 
public in the nation’s currency. When the question of leave came to a 
vote Benton lost. 


Sometime later, when the subject of rechartering the United States 
Bank came before the Senate, both Wilkins and Dallas, under explicit 
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instructions from the Pennsylvania legislature, voted in favor of a new 
charter. Jackson vetoed the bill and when an attempt was made to pass 
it over his veto, the Pennsylvania senators again voted as instructed; but 
the bill was lost.3° Upon the arrival of Wilkins in Pittsburgh, after the 
close of the session, a local newspaper commented: “It gives us pleasure 
to announce that Messrs. Wilkins and Dallas both adhered to the Bank 
of the United States, and voted for the renewal of its Charter, notwith- 
standing the Veto.”3* It must have pained Wilkins when he had to vote 
against the wishes of his hero, Jackson; but future occasions were to 
give him opportunities to undo the damage. 

As early as the summer of 1831 the name of William Wilkins was 
being discussed as the vice-presidential candidate for the 1832 campaign; 
and clubs were formed in Allegheny County to develop support for him. 
Agitation for the Senator continued throughout the fall and winter, and 
in March the Democratic state convention in Pennsylvania nominated 
William Wilkins to the vice-presidency of the United States. Wilkins 
undoubtedly secured support in Pennsylvania from two sources: those 
who knew him to be a sincere Jackson Democrat, and those who were 
anti-Jackson and anti-Van Buren. But his candidacy never got beyond 
the “favorite son” stage.3* 

Senator Wilkins was in his seat when the memorable second session 
of the Twenty-second Congress opened. He was appointed chairman of 
the judiciary committee and a member of the committee on Indian af- 
fairs. Very soon he was in the thick of the nullification controversy. In 
the middle of January, 1833, President Jackson sent a message to the 
Senate asking that legislation be enacted which would enable him to deal 
properly with South Carolina, if she persisted in her proposed course of 
disobedience to the laws of the United States. Senator Wilkins, as chair- 
man of the judiciary committee, brought in the bill which was “further 

3° The foregoing discussion is based on Register of Debates in Congress, 22 Congress, 
first session, vol. 8, part 1, pp. §5, 107, 153, 606, 607, 610, 1073, 1220, 1221, 1274-1280, 
1287-1290, 1296. 

3" Pittsburgh Gazette, July 30, 1832. 

32 Pittsburgh Gazette, August 26, 30, 1831, July 20, 24, 31, October 26, 30, December 


14, 1832; Christian Herald (Pittsburgh), March 17, 1832; Niles?’ Weekly Register, March 
24, 1832. 
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to provide for the collection of the duties on imports.” In presenting the 
Force Bill, as it came to be known, Wilkins said he deemed the nullifica- 
tion question important, but not on a level with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as Calhoun had earlier inferred. A bitter, but spasmodic debate 
between Wilkins and Calhoun flared during January. Toward the end 
of the month, in one of his speeches in defense of the Force Bill, Wilkins 
pointed out that if South Carolina’s wishes were carried out and the pro- 
tective duties removed, “‘it would prostrate at once and forever the policy 
which Pennsylvania had long cherished, which South Carolina had united 
with her in establishing and maintaining.” Then by way of a personal 
thrust at Calhoun, he said: “The admirable speech made by the Senator 
from South Carolina [Calhoun], in 1816, in favor of the protective pol- 
icy, was engraved on the hearts of the people of Pennsylvania.” Wilkins’ 
speeches were quite nationalistic during those perilous days. “The mo- 
ment we fail to counteract the nullification proceedings of South Caro- 
lina, the Union is dissolved; for, in this Government of laws, union is 
obedience and obedience is union.” Of course Calhoun failed in his at- 
tempt to block the bill. 

When the compromise tariff debates got under way Wilkins took little 
part in them and when the bill came to a final vote he was among those 
who unsuccessfully opposed its passage. 

In the first session of the Twenty-third Congress which assembled on 
December 2, 1833, Wilkins occupied a less conspicuous place. Only one 
committee appointment fell his way and that was on the committee on 
finance. By the time the session was well under way, the ill effects of 
Jackson’s banking and currency policy were being felt. Criticism of the 
President poured in from all sides. For some reason, not quite clear, un- 
less it was the hope of personal gain, Senator Wilkins took it upon him- 
self to defend Jackson against his many critics. His position was so illogi- 
cal at times that it seemed pathetic, especially when it is ‘remembered 
that Wilkins had been a banker for a number of years himself. Refusing 
to face the facts, Wilkins contended that the approaching panic was local 
and that only the speculators, brokers, and stockjobbers were affected. 
The fact that a number of memorials and petitions were sent to Wilkins 


from his own district seemed to affect him not at all. He presented a 
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number of them to the Senate, but said he did not agree with them.?3 
Wilkins’ dogged defense of Jackson practically overshadowed all of his 
other activities during that session of Congress. 

Such devotion could not be overlooked, and in June, 1834, Jackson 
paid his debt. Senator Wilkins was appointed minister to Russia in place 
of James Buchanan. Nothing of importance transpired while he was in 
Russia, and, in April, 1836, he was given permission to relinquish his 
post and return home.*4 

It is said that Wilkins’ appointment as minister to Russia was his “first 
lift out of straitened pecuniary circumstances.” Just before leaving for 
Europe it was reported that he had “‘to exercise great circumspection as 
imprisonment for debt had not then been abolished.” The caution was 
necessary, it appears, because his property was covered with mortgages 
and his creditors were clamoring for settlement. But by the time he re- 
turned from Russia, the great land “boom” was fully under way and 
the Water Street property was disposed of for ten times the value placed 
on it a few years earlier. His profit on that transaction, added to what he 
had saved while abroad, enabled Wilkins to pay his debts and have a 
comfortable amount left. At last the active politician was ready to turn 
country gentleman. While on his European mission he is supposed to have 
sketched plans for his new home. At the time when the new residence 
was under construction, the Wilkins family resided in the Lawrenceville 
section of the city. The new family home was located on a 650-acre 
tract of land in what is now the east end of the city of Pittsburgh. The 
tract extended from Penn Avenue, between Dallas and Lang avenues, 
south to a point beyond what is now Forbes Street, and from there east. 
Embraced in the eastern strip was land which is now included in the 
Homewood and Smithfield Cemeteries, Forbes and Braddock Junction, 
Forbes Manor, Regent Square, Frick Park, and parts of Swissvale, Edge- 
wood, and Wilkinsburg. The imposing residence, called ““Homewood,” 

33 Register of Debates, 22 Congress, second session, vol. 9, part 1, pp. 1, 4, §, 100, 174, 
252, 254, 809, 23 Congress, first session, vol. 10, part 1, pp. 1, 376-379, 444, 481, 590, 
615, 1171. 

34 L. D. Ingersoll, History of the War Department, 495 (Washington and Philadelphia, 


1880); B. P. Thomas, “Russo-American Relations, 1815-1867,” in Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Studies in Historical and Political Science, 48:99 (Baltimore, 1930). 
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stood on Penn Avenue, almost opposite the southern end of Murtland 
Avenue, facing south toward Willard Street.}5 

Andrew Carnegie, who was a neighbor of the Wilkins family, com- 
mented in his Autobiography, “the stately mansion at Homewood, which 
was to the surrounding district what the baronial hall in Britain is or 
should be to its district—the center of all that was cultured, refined and 
elevating.”?° 

However, the act of becoming a country gentleman did not divorce 
Wilkins from politics. In 1840 he ran for Congress on the Van Buren 
ticket, but he was defeated. Two years later his efforts were more success- 
ful and he was elected to the Twenty-eighth Congress. When the House 
was organized Wilkins was given the chairmanship of the judiciary com- 
mittee. But his service in that Congress was brief, because he resigned in 
February, 1844, to accept appointment as secretary of war, tendered 
him by President Tyler. Though no outstanding accomplishment can be 
credited to Wilkins during his brief stay in the cabinet, his report does 
indicate that he was a believer in the “manifest destiny” theory of Amer- 
ican history.37 

When not in politics this man of action and civic mind was to be found 
promoting worth-while projects, such as the formation of a Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania. He was chairman of the 1843 organi- 
zation meeting and was elected one of the vice presidents for the first 
year of the society’s existence. In 1848, though well advanced in years, 
Wilkins took up the cause of the Pennsylvania Railroad and helped to 
sell the idea of admitting it to the city in a day when many people were 
opposed to such improvements.?* 

Despite his advanced age, Wilkins ran for state senator in 1855 and 
was elected. He served on three standing committees: library, vice and 

35 Agnew, “Sketches of Prominent Lawyers of the Allegheny County Bar,” 21; White, 
“The Judiciary of Allegheny County,” 19; Pittsburgh directory, 1837, p.” 89; Péttsburgh 
Gazette, November 12, 1905; Pittsburgh Gazette Times, July 30, 1922. 

36 Andrew Carnegie, Autobiography, 95 (Boston and New York, 1920). 

37 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, October 14, 1840; Congressional Globe, 28 Congress, first 


session, vol. 13, part I, pp. 3, 29, 296; Report of the Secretary of War, in Senate Docu- 
ments, vol. 1, part I, p- 114. 


38 Daily Morning Chronicle (Pittsburgh), November 13, 1843, reproduced ante, 6:193 
(July, 1923); Daily Commercial Journal (Pittsburgh), June 1, 1848. 
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immorality, and judiciary, of which last he was the chairman. Though 
a temperate man himself, Wilkins was pledged to work for the repeal of 
the “Jug” law, which the liquor interests wanted removed from the 
statute books. Another legislative item over which there were many 
battles was that having to do with the establishment of a high school in 
Pittsburgh by the legislature, without the consent of the city. Wilkins was 
opposed to the school on such terms. He was active along many other 
lines also, but they were mostly routine in character. 

In the 1857 session Senator Wilkins drew the following standing 
committee appointments: vice and immorality, of which he was made 
chairman; agriculture and domestic manufactures; and judiciary. Of the 
special committees on which he served, possibly the most important one 
had to do with the advisability of establishing normal schools at various 
points in the state for the training of teachers. The committee recom- 
mended that twelve such schools be established in Pennsylvania. In this 
session Wilkins faced the charge of inconsistency when he voted as if he 
favored the admission of Kansas as a slave state. 

Due to the panic which swept the country in 1857, Governor Pollock 
called a special session of the legislature to pass laws necessary to alleviate 
the sufferings of the people. Wilkins distinguished himself by champion- 
ing progressive labor and banking legislation. 

The last session of the legislature in which Wilkins served met in 
January, 1858. His standing committees in that assembly were: re- 
trenchment and reform, education, and judiciary. He served as chairman 
of the last committee. His activities in his final year of public office cov- 
ered a wide range of subjects and were a fitting climax to a long politi- 
cal career.39 

From 1858 to the end of his life William Wilkins was content to 
while away his years at Homewood, except for the part he played in sup- 
porting the Union during the Civil War. On April 15, 1861, a mass 
meeting attended by some five thousand persons was held in Pittsburgh. 
Soon after the meeting was called to order Mayor Wilson “led upon the 

39 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, October 10, 11, 1855; Pennsylvania, Senate Journal, 1856, 
p- 4, 1857 (special session), pp. 47, 51, 59, 60, 62, 1858, pp. 34, 35, 50-853; Pennsyl- 


vania, Daily Legislative Record, 1856, pp. 137, 138; 1857, p- 2, January 20, April 9 (see 
report of select committee on normal schools), May 4; 1858, pp. 113-331 ff. 
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platform the venerable William Wilkins, whose silver hairs were wel- 
comed by a tremendous shout. He was, by acclamation, chosen President 
of the meeting, and made a few eloquent and patriotic remarks, speaking 
for the country with an old man’s wisdom.” Later he was made presi- 
dent of the committee of public safety and he was drafted for other 
committee work as well. Much too old for active service in the army, 
he had to be satisfied with the title of brigadier general of the Home 
Guards, and the additional honor bestowed upon him by Governor Cur- 
tin, who named the military post at Pittsburgh, “Camp Wilkins.”*° 

It was Wilkins’ hope that he would live to see the Union restored. 
That wish was granted and “with tearful eyes and throbbing heart” he 
thanked God that he was spared “‘to see the flag of his country floating 
proudly over the United States of America.” On June 23, 1865, he died 
at Homewood. He was buried in the Allegheny Cemetery, but was 
moved later to Homewood Cemetery, where today he rests under the 
sod of the old estate that he loved so well. 

Truly, it may be said, that “Judge Wilkins left his impress upon busi- 
ness, legislative, judicial and civic affairs and his memory will long be 
preserved in the nomenclature of Pittsburgh.”’*' 

4° Pittsburgh Post, April 16, 19, 27, 29, 1861. 

4° Twentieth Century Bench and Bar of Pennsylvania, 2:811 (Chicago, 1903); Pitts- 
burgh newspapers of June 24, 1865; Pittsburgh Gazette, November 12, 1905. The places 
named in honor of William Wilkins are not scarce around Pittsburgh. Wilkins Township, 
Wilkins Avenue, and Wilkinsburg all derive their names from him. The section of the city 
called Homewood was named in honor of the Wilkins homestead. The Pittsburgh Gazette 


Times of July 30, 1922, states that the East Liberty post office was formerly called “Wilkins 
P. O.” In closing, it should be pointed out that so far as the author knows Wilkins was 


never active in the affairs of any church. 
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| oe Christopher Frederick Schewe was a doctor of many trades but 
a master of none. He held six diplomas but he could not make a 
living. Tutor, preacher, schoolmaster, portrait painter, shopkeeper, he 
succeeded at nothing. Prussian, set down in a town of French and 
Americans, traveler, and philosopher, he serves well enough as one model 
of the teacher in the early West. There were better teachers, no doubt, 
but there were not many who had his experience or his knowledge or 
his strange variety; nor were there many who were as misfitted as he. 
His career, as Henry Marie Brackenridge records it in his Recollections 
of Persons and Places in the West, was so fantastic that were it not con- 
firmed by advertisements in the St. Louis newspaper of that time, one 
would simply credit Schewe to the imagination of the Pennsylvanian. 

Of his origin little is known. He told Brackenridge—who has been his 
only biographer—that he had begun a life of travel by making a tour of 
Europe as tutor to young Count Feltenstein. He had arrived in Paris in 
time for the first explosion of the Revolution and was shot in the leg at 
the taking of the Bastille (apparently he delighted in showing the scar 
left by his wound). He was full of stories, too, about Frederick the 
Great and his generals. But there are no specific details concerning his 
first years. 

Brackenridge became acquainted with the eccentric Prussian about 
1806 when he studied German with him. At that time Schewe was also 
teaching French at the Pittsburgh Academy and officiating as a preach- 
er, but his piety made no better impression on Brackenridge than his 
choice of profession years before had made on his father. He told Brack- 
enridge that “when he first proposed to his father to let him study divini- 
ty, the old man indignantly said to him: ‘You be a minister! —you rash- 
kel, you have not an ounce of minister’s flesh on your rashkelly pones.’ ” 
Why Schewe went to Pittsburgh his biographer does not tell us, but he 
did not remain there long; between 1807 and 1809 he gave up preach- 
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ing and left for the West. Fortescue Cuming, who stopped in Pittsburgh 
from February to mid-July, 1807, discovered that “Mr. Sheva [sic], 
pastor of a congregation of German Lutherans, is a man of liberal mor- 
ality and a lively social companion.” Brackenridge declared that the Ger- 
man renounced the pulpit from a conscientious belief that he was not 
suited to it. 

Schewe was in St. Louis early in 1809, for on January 11 of that 
year the first advertisement of his “French & English Grammar School” 
appeared in the Missouri Gazette. The announcement (in English and 
French) of this former “Professor in the Lycée Academy at Paris” and 
late “Minister of the Gospel at Pittsburgh” had a persuasive sound: 


The subscriber begs leave to inform the respectable inhabitants of St. Louis, 
that he intends to establish a School in town, in which will be taught the 
French and English languages grammattically, both the French to the English, 
the English to the French. 

He has a particular method in teaching, by which he has taught a number 
of years to the advantage and satisfaction of all his scholars; his experience and 
success has provided him with testimonials that his scholars have always ex- 
celled in the sixth part of the time that those who have been instructed in the 
old way have taken, and to speak with fluency and ease; his pupils have found 
this method more amusing and agreeable, none have complained of being over- 
loaded with rules and fatigued by the dryness of the theory, notwithstanding 
the scholar finds himself in full possession of them all in the sixth part of the 
time as aforesaid, they are in such an insensible manner employed with the 
practice that the scholar can never forget them, it eases him in speaking so 
that he does not stand in as much need to think so much on the rules in 
speaking as on the object of his discourse—finally, experience will prove the 
fact—those who may honor the subscriber with their confidence and exertions 
in making up a school, for which purpose he respectfully recommends himself 
both to the french and english, and promises full satisfaction. 

On request the subscriber will likewise teach Arithmetick, Geography, 
Geometry, and any other branch of the Mathematicks, likewise Drawing, as 
well from Free-hand as Architecture Cyvilis and Military. 

He will with pleasure bear examination by competent persons, in order to 
avoid suspicion of a want of talents. 

His school will commence as soon as a sufficient number of pupils are pro- 
cured, so that he may with confidence look for a comfortable support from it. 

He will immediately open an Evening School from 7 to 9 o’Clock for grown 
persons, whose occupation may prevent their attendance at the Day School, he 
would be willing to employ his leisure hours in giving particular lessons. 

He lodges at present at John Coons Esq. Coppersmith. 
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Apparently he drew enough pupils; for a card in the Missouri Gazette 
on February 1 gave notice of the opening of his school at Mr. Alvarez’ 
house, near the church, on the sixth of the month. 

Nothing more is reported of Schewe until nearly a year later. He then 
announced in the Louisiana Gazette (January 4, 1810) that he would 
continue to give lessons in French both at his lodgings and in the homes 
of those who might employ him. “He flatters himself that having hereto- 
fore enjoyed the patronage of the citizens of St. Louis, by which his 
talents have been made known, that he will be equally encouraged in 
the future.” He did not depend entirely, however, on the proceeds of his 
teaching, for in this advertisement he informed “the public at large” 
that he had “a quantity of Candles, Moulded from the best Deers tallow, 
on hand, which he will sell cheap for cash.” 

It was in June, 1810, that Brackenridge arrived in St. Louis for the 
first time, and among the first persons whom he sought out was his “old 
preceptor.” He tells of the mingled joy and pain of that meeting—what 
a change there had been! 

Instead of the black-coated, ruffle-shirted, and silk-stockinged (and well- 
shapen was that leg, and well did its owner know) professor of the French and 
German languages, and sometime pastor of the Dutch Lutheran church, I 
beheld a little man with a high forehead and bald—the head of a sage, adorned 
with grizzly locks, standing in his shirt sleeves, meanly half clad, behind a 
sort of counter, and surrounded with barrels and boxes, and things of all sorts 
on shelves, in a very dirty shop filled with a commingled smell of fish, molasses, 
soap, and onions. But the meeting was not the less joyous on his part; he leapt 
from behind his counter, threw his arms around me, and applied his un- 
shaven, and perhaps unwashed face, to mine, with a warmth of affection 
which I could have readily excused. And then he capered, and danced, and 
sung, and laughed, and cried. In truth I was always among the few who could 
appreciate the merits of Shewe. He was an original—but that was not all; 
with many things to render him ridiculous, and very little to command the 
respect of society, he had some qualities in the eyes of a man above prejudice, 
and who does not scorn to pick up a gem out of a humble place, which caused 
him to be better thought of, than a better man. 


Brackenridge spent much time in the huckster shop of the eccentric 
German for the pleasure of hearing him talk and the purpose of whetting 
his own faculties. In a small back room Schewe kept a curious collection 
of books, some chemical apparatus, and mineralogical specimens. Though 
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the American found him “not very perfect in anything,” Schewe 
“retended to have some acquaintance with every subject.” He had read 
a great deal, although superficially, and he had traveled widely. His 
mind, it seems, “was stored with original and profound observations,” 
and everything was spiced by his love of humor and “a certain grotesque 
character [which] was imparted by his singular language, a mixture of 
German, a little Latin, bad French, and worse English,” a mixture 
which “rendered it unintelligible to most persons, but which to me only 
made it the more piquant and graphic.” 

The young Pittsburgher learned that Schewe, for a time after his ar- 
rival in the West, had practiced as a painter of miniatures (whether this 
was before the establishment of the school in 1809 or following is not 
clear). He understood drawing and could do passable landscapes, appar- 
ently, but “his attempts on the human countenance, to say the least, were 
not successful, being deplorably deficient in resemblance, and the color- 
ing execrable.” Apparently Brackenridge must have seen some examples; 
for the artist could not sell some of the works he considered his best. 
Brackenridge describes then the revenge that Schewe indulged in: 

He took a large sheet of paper, drew a circle in the center of it, and then 
surrounded this circle with the most hideous figures he could conceive,— 
devils with horns and pitchforks, dragons with forked tongues, crocodiles with 
open jaws, and other monstrous things, and which was then stuck on the wall. 
In the midst of these, in the open space, he placed the unfortunate portrait 
which happened to be disowned: “Tere you rashkel, paff, shtay in PURGA- 
TORIUM until I have can get my ten tallars, you rashkel, paff—tere ish no 
retemption, you neet not go to te priest, he cannot you take out fon dat place 
—paff, te voila coguin; tere you must shtay, and if you dont pring te money 
soon by and by, tere is an oder place, paff—fiel varmer, mit primshtone and 
fire!” This was followed up by one of his tremendous cachinatory explosions; 


which showed much more gratification at the contemplation of his own 
humor and ingenuity than malignity of revenge. 


All this time, according to Brackenridge, Schewe, a failure at paint- 
ing, had been maintaining himself by a small shop where he sold “beer, 
soap, candles, salt-fish, and a variety of other huckstery,” but had not 
ceased “‘to be the same philosopher, original genius, and inimitable jester” 
he had always been. The idea came to Brackenridge that he could raise 
Schewe in the estimation of the public by conferring upon him the title 
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of “Doctor.” To the objections raised, the young man explained that 
Schewe would be 

merely assuming his proper rank, when every one was endeavoring to obtain 
titles to which ‘they had no just claim, while he was a scholar, a chemist, a 
painter, a divine, a philosopher, a professor of languages, raised and educated 
as a gentleman, while many of those who were figuring away as great men, 
had been originally shoeblacks, hostlers, constables, negro traders, gamblers, 
and horsejockeys. He appeared to feel the justice of my remarks, and after 
some persuasion—‘Paff, you shall see my tiplomas, I have six from tem, four 
in Latin—one from te Eliziac Acatemy from Paris, one from a colleche from 
Perlin, one from te shool of Mines from Saxony, one from te free mason 
society.” “Enough, my friend,” said 1, “you have enough to doctorize the 
whole town of St. Louis. I will take a turn or two around the town, and by 
to-morrow you shall be known as Doctor Shewe, and no one will stop to in- 
quire whether you are a doctor of laws, of medicine, or divinity.” This was 
accordingly done by me; | spoke of him to about a dozen persons as Doctor 
Shewe; in two days he was universally known by that title, and I had the 
satisfaction to perceive that he was spoken to after this by persons who scarcely 
took notice of him before. 


Brackenridge has nothing more to tell of Schewe at this time save to 
recall that when the young Pennsylvanian left St. Louis in the fall of 
1811 the German, bringing a basket of apples for a present, fell and 
cut himself. “I had other friends,” wrote Brackenridge, “but none more 
sincere and true than this kind-hearted, inoffensive old man.” 

We must return to the Missouri Gazette for further news of Schewe. 
On November 27, 1813, he had “removed to the house of Mr. P. Lee, 
two doors below Mr. Kerr’s store, where he proposes to teach the Ger- 
man, French and English languages.” He was still dealing in molded 
candles at the “usual price.” For three years more there is no further 
news until on November 30, 1816, he tendered “his most hearty thanks 
to a generous public for the liberal patronage he has hitherto received, 
and pledges himself to those who may be inclined to learn any of those 
languages he is in the habit of teaching, (particularly French) that their 
confidence shall not be misplaced. The greatest punctuality will be ob- 
served abroad as well as at his lodgings in Mde. Honore’s house Second 
street.” 

The tenor of these advertisements suggests that there may have been 
some exaggeration in Brackenridge’s account of the miseries and misfor- 
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tunes of Schewe, and it is strange that that writer should not have been 
aware of any teaching activity on the older man’s part during the year 
and a half that they were both living in St. Louis. The tone of mild suc- 
cess in his school announcements seems to be confirmed by the fact that 
he subscribed for three shares ($300) in the stock of the Bank of Mis- 
souri incorporated on February 1, 1817; whether he ever paid for the 
stock is unknown, but there is at least an air of prosperity and expectation 
in his gesture. 

Two years later, on September 22, 1819, St. Louis residents were in- 
formed that a “French Evening School will be opened by CHRISTO- 
PHER FREDERICK SCHEWE, as soon as a sufficient number of 
scholars have subscribed, to defray the expence of a convenient room.” 
School was to meet from 6:30 P. M. to 9:30. It was announced, too, 
that a “residence of sixteen years by C.F.S. in this place, enables the 
stranger to obtain from the citizens any further information as to his 
CONCISE PLAN of teaching the French language.” Actually Schewe 
could not have been more than twelve years in St. Louis, since he was 
still preaching in Pittsburgh in the summer of 1807. That, however, can 
be considered an unintentional error. 

On the twentieth of October Schewe announced that at his night 
school he would form three classes: for beginners, for those with some 
proficiency, and for those with a tolerable knowledge of grammar but 
in need of correct pronunciation. Apparently they would all meet in the 
same room at the same time, for “each class will be so arranged that it 
will derive considerable benefit from the other.” For this instruction he 
charged $2.50 per month. The proposed school was still advertised in 
these terms on the twenty-seventh of October—with what success is 
unknown. 

Now once more Brackenridge appeared on the scene and, if he is to 
be believed, was again the deus ex machina. He relates that in the fall of 
1820 he had great difficulty in finding Schewe in St. Louis, “for he had 
almost passed away from the memory of the oldest inhabitant, and was 
but a fossil as respected the new.” The story loses nothing in the telling! 
“T found him, after considerable search, in a back alley, the occupant of 


a miserable board shanty, without floor or windows, and in the lowest 
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degree of poverty and destitution, and almost in rags. He was, of course, 
surprised, and expressed as much joy as the low condition of his mind 
and body would allow.” After giving him temporary help, Brackenridge 
left. Apparently a few evenings later the writer made another descent 
upon his old friend: 


Procuring a lantern, 1 waded through mud on my devious way to his cabin, 
and pushing open the door, for it had no lock, found him in his bunk dozing 
among his buffaloe skins or robes as they are called. He seemed at first in- 
different to the intrusion; having no fear of robbers, as he had nothing to be 
robbed of, and to murder him would be doing him a favor. Being roused and 
made to put on his duds and old surtout, he was led out, as it were, as a 
prisoner. Passing near a barber’s shop, the operation of shaving and ablution 
was performed; and then at my room he underwent the disguise of a clean 
shirt, and such garments as I could spare. The next thing was to order a 
supper from a neighboring restaurant, with bottles of ale. The half-starved, 
and half-forgotten, and half-frozen philosopher was placed before a comfort- 
able table, along with me as my guest. After the first glass or two of ale, and 
feeling the warmth of the fire, and unexpected transition, the effect was as 
if some magician had suddenly waved his wand over the scene. “Shewe was 
himself again.” His heart was unlocked—then came his hearty laugh,—then 
his tongue was loosened, and his triangular language, a mixture of German, 
French, and English, with a garnish of Latin, he fought over his battle of the 
taking of the Bastile, reopened his budget of anecdotes of the great Frederick 
and his generals, and called back the years that had fled. Who could help 
rejoicing at seeing a fellow-creature thus gloriously transformed! . . . The 
next day my resuscitated friend, in his disguise, was introduced to some of 
my acquaintance as Professor SHEWE, from Berlin; which I could safely do, 
for he had diplomas both from Berlin and from Paris. He was soon better 
lodged, and had French scholars, or rather Americans desirous of learning 
French,—among others, Mr. Benton, afterward a distinguished member of 
the U. S. Senate. 


The principal sources for the life of Frederick Schewe do not entirely 
agree, but we can see the possibility of adjustment between them if we 
allow for a tendency to overwrite on the part of Brackenridge and re- 
member that he wrote his account many years after the events. Two 
more incidents concerning his life remain to be noted. In Paxton’s 
Directory of St. Louis (1821) Schewe was listed as a “painter and 
glazier” residing on South Church Street, above C. And in the fall of 
that year Schewe went to Pensacola where Brackenridge was then a 
judge. There the German found with his friend a refuge from the yel- 
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low fever that had broken out in the town. For a time he had some 
French pupils, but not for long. His death Brackenridge reported with 
some literary flourish: 


For some days I had observed a strange expression in his countenance. In 
the cool of the evening he set out to take a walk on the smooth beach. It was 
late, and he did not return. We proceeded to look for him, fearful that some- 
thing might have happened; we shouted and fired guns in vain. There came 
on a terrific storm of wind and rain, which continued the greater part of the 
night. The next morning, which was without a cloud, the search was resumed. 
When looking up, high, high in the empyrean, three specs were seen circling 
each other—it was ominous, and I knew its meaning. The gyrations became 
nearer and nearer, until a vulture lighted on a tree. We hastened to the spot; 
and there, his umbrella on one side and his Bible on the other, lay all that 
was mortal of Frederick Shewe! 











JOURNEY TO THE PROMISED LAND 


ELIZABETH COLLETTE’ 


T FOUR O’CLOCK on the pleasant afternoon of October 8, 1807, a 

little band of persons, a baker’s dozen in number, set out from the 
village of Scotch Plains, New Jersey, for the far-away state of Ohio. In 
many ways they were typical of the hundreds of other groups that, dur- 
ing the early decades of the century, made their way westward over the 
Alleghenies. In the new land beyond the mountains was elbow room, 
free or at least cheap land, and opportunity to build new homes in the 
wilderness. Many journeyed without definite goal; not so with this party. 
Its oldest member and head, the Reverend William Van Horne, who 
had served as chaplain in the Continental army, and who took pride in 
his friendship with General Washington, had, in return for his services, 
been granted a section of land east of Lebanon, Ohio, some thirty miles 
northeast of Cincinnati. Thither he was bound. 

With him journeyed his wife, his only son Thomas, his six unmarried 
daughters, Ann, Eliza[beth], Mary, Lavinia, Harriet, and Clara, two 
friends, Mr. Clark and Mr. Thompson, and two servants, Richard and 
Old Elisha. Such a number must have overflowed the one carriage and 
“little waggon” that were their only conveyances over hill and moun- 
tain, by bridges and ferry, to the headwaters of the Ohio. 

The family was neither German, Scotch Irish, nor French Huguenot, 
as were the majority of the westward-bound settlers of that time. The 
Reverend Mr. Van Horne was Dutch, of the third generation in Ameri- 
ca. His grandfather, Christian Van Hourne, had come to Pennsylvania 
from Holland. His father, Peter Peterson Van Hourne, had been, like 
his son, a Baptist minister in Pennsylvania. His wife, Lavinia Budd, be- 
longed to an English family that had settled in New York City before 
the Revolution. Not only their numbers and their national background, 

1 Dr. Collette, a teacher of English in Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, is the author 
of Highroad to English Literature (Ginn and Company, 1935), and one of the four au- 
thors of the newly revised edition of Good Reading, a series of volumes issued by the same 


publisher under the titles Adventure (1938), Achievement (1938), American Writers 
(1939), and English Writers (1940). Ed. 
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but the fact that the group contained so many unattached “cheerful and 
lively” young women had much to do with their being “gazed at from 
morning to night” and being “a wonder to the country” through which 
they passed, so that people were continually wanting to know who they 
were, where from, and whither bound. It is fortunate indeed that one 
of them, the third daughter, Eliza, had promised “valued friends” 
of her father’s Baptist congregation in New Jersey to keep day by day a 
journal of their adventures, and that the little notebook in which, by 
candlelight, after the rest of the family were in bed, she often wearily 
penned the entries, has survived to this day; for it is rich in information 
and vivid with observation and comment. 

Quite unadorned with preface or introduction, the journal, in its simple 
directness of style, speaks for itself; but a brief explanation of the route 
and of the time consumed on the journey, a little straightening out of the 
many persons mentioned by name, and some calling of attention not only 
to what is stressed in the journal, but to what is not (our journalist is 
almost as eloquent in what she does not say as in what she tells), cannot 
but add to the pleasure and interest of the reading of the journal. 

The route is clearly given. By the end of the first week they had 
reached Harrisburg, having passed through Somerset, Easton, Bethle- 
hem, Allentown, Reading, and Lebanon. The next seven days were mo- 
mentous. The Susquehanna was crossed, with a near-tragic adventure 
en route. Beyond Shippensburg, the carriage, with father, mother, and 
Mary inside, upset in the rutted road. The tedious Three Brothers of the 
Blue Mountains and Sideling Hill were surmounted. Bedford was 
reached. Two weeks from Jersey and still seventy-five miles to Pitts- 
burgh and the waters of the Ohio! The weather meanwhile had run the 
whole gamut from “uncomfortably warm” to the “chilling blasts of 
Autumn” and “snow and shine all day.” At the foot of the Allegheny 
Ridge rain threatened, and the unaccustomed smoke and flame from 
forest fires disturbed the travelers. No wonder the father, who began to 
show fatigue the third day out, who became faint and delirious before 
the party reached Harrisburg, grew steadily weaker, and complained 
“mournfully of the dismal, dismal mountains.” 


A third week was consumed in covering those last seventy-five miles. 
Laurel Hill, with its miserable road, was conquered. At the top of Chest- 
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nut Ridge, still forty-two miles from Pittsburgh, the father became so 
ill that our journalist and Sister Ann were up all night with him. After 
a two-day rest at an “indifferent house,” he seemed to mend, and they 
pushed on to Pittsburgh, with its doctor and comfortable inn. But com- 
forts were useless, help in vain. On Saturday night, October 31, the one 
for whom all were so concerned died. The next day, Sunday, he was 


buried, “far from home,” 


in the churchyard of the Presbyterian Church 
of Pittsburgh. The funeral was held in the new Brick Church, built two 
years before to replace the original log one, the same building in which, 
in later years, the Western Theological Seminary held its first classes, 
and in which was organized the Western University of Pennsylvania, 
now the University of Pittsburgh. 

The journal records all this in detail, and much more. There is pithy 
comment on the condition of the roads, comment from one who some- 
times walked as much as fifteen miles a day, and was proud of her dex- 
terity. There is comment on the overflowing inns, and on the “far from 
neat” Dutch houses, where brooms were used less frequently than in 
the barns. Food and drink, almost as important as the rest, played their 
part, from the cherry bounce of the second day out and the “dish of 
coffee for my Father,” to the “very, very good bread all the way,” and 
the “trees loaded with apples.” There are keen observations, some com- 
plimentary, some decidedly not, on the country, and especially on the 
towns through which they passed. In the first part of the journal Pitts- 
burgh, goal of the first lap, is mentioned many times; but the tragic event 
that occurred there so occupied them all that, once arrived, they had 
attention only for the kindness of the strangers who dwelt therein. 

While there is one detailed description of Pennsylvania mountain 
scenery, Eliza Van Horne was much more interested in the road, 
the people who lived along it, and the travelers who journeyed over its 
uneven surface. At intervals, all the way from Jersey to Ohio, the 
family found old friends. They dined with the Nesbits at Somerset, 
stayed the night with Dr. Kelso at Harrisburg, were entertained by their 
cousins the Shirases at Pittsburgh, by Mr. Slow at Limestone, by the 
families of Judge Goforth and Colonel Armstrong at Columbia, and by 
Lawyer Goforth and General Gano at Cincinnati. And at Lebanon 
awaiting them was the second daughter of the family, Margaret, next to 
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Anne in age, who, with her husband, Daniel Cushing, and their young 
son, had left Jersey after the departure of the Van Hornes, but by dint 
of pushing on overland, had reached Lebanon first. 

Besides there were unexpected attentions from strangers: Miss Bray 


of the “elegant garden and summer house,” 


the kindly keepers of 
taverns, and especially the “‘Hospitible, friendly kind, Simpathetic in- 
habitants of Pittsburgh.” There was comradeship with other travelers 
too. Wherever the party stopped they were likely to be surrounded by 
“Gentlemen from different parts.” Difficulties in the road led to group- 
ings: “When we began to rise the Hill there was not less than 40 people 
in Company.” 

Even more interesting than comment on individual persons seen en 
route is the information given in the journal about the methods of trans- 
portation in use across the Alleghenies: the dozens of teams, despite the 
difficulties of Laurel Hill, the carriages, the stages, the people ahorse and 
afoot. Almost plaintive is the wish of the weary woman who must save 
the horses: “On horseback is the pleasant and safest mode to perform this 
journey—Was I a gentleman I would not omit it for a trifle—for they 
see the world in American Miniature really a little of everything.” 

Compared with the strenuous trek across Pennsylvania the four-week 
passage down the low waters of the Ohio to Cincinnati must have been 
tedious indeed. Yet while there were no more hills to climb, a room 
where a family might spread down their oilcioth, take out their andirons, 
and prepare for a voyage, would scarcely spell comfort to us. Provoking 
indeed it must have been to learn, shortly after their arrival in Cincinnati 
that, in the high-water season which followed, boats actually came the 
same distance in “four days.” 

Whether on land or by water, the chief burden of the journey fell on 
the old and on the women. The leader paid with his life. His wife was 
so wearied and ill that for months her health was despaired of. In the 
young women of the party the spirit of the pioneer is plainly evident. 
Well aware that they would never return to all that was familiar and 
dear, they turned their faces resolutely toward the new land. The hard- 
ships and sorrows that fell to their lot they accepted in the most matter- 
of-fact way. They were justly proud of their activity and endurance on 
the road. With stout bodies went stout minds, Yet these young women 
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were not foolhardy; they were well aware of the dangers to be met. 
There were fears of the weather, of mishaps on the road and on the 
river, fears for the older members of the party. When word came that 
the Cushings had set out after them, Eliza declared, “I could scarce close 
my eyes all Sunday night thinking—where are they on the water, com- 
ing through by Land—perhaps sick on the road—or where can they be.” 

Yet in spite of fear and grief there was never a thought of turning 
back. These unattached young women, with no men of their own by 
their sides, continued as they had done when, to make sure of their 
father’s comfort at the Pennsylvania mountain inns, they had “‘tript on 
before.” Never, except in consideration of their father’s illness, is there 
any wish that they had not started on the long journey, or any desire to 
be in any place in the world but Lebanon, Ohio. Eliza was right. It 
was “a great undertaking to remove a family from Jersey State to the 
State of Ohio,” and “strength, fortitude, resolution, and a good share of 
Patience was absolutely necessary.” 

But it paid. Indeed it did. All were delighted with Ohio, and particu- 
larly with Lebanon, a town that many thought had before it a greater 
future than had either Cincinnati or Dayton. To them all a new life 
opened. All but Ann, the oldest, and Lavinia, an invalid, married after 
they reached Lebanon, choosing husbands from among the “well- 
educated genteel, agreeable young men” of whom the town boasted 
such a number. Mary married the Reverend Stephen Gard, a Baptist 
minister. Harriet and Clara married Thomas Ross and his brother, a 
physician. 

Eliza Van Herne, born on December 14, 1776, in South Hampton, 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, was a mature woman of thirty-one when 
she wrote her journal. Baptized Elizabeth, she was called Eliza by her 
friends and Aunt Betsey by her nieces. She is described in family tradi- 
tion as “fair, not short, but of rather slender build, and quick in all her 
movements.” To her last years she always “ran upstairs.” Like all the 
Van Horne women she was fond of dress and of society. Her obituary, 
found long ago in an old book, speaks of her “kindness to the poor” and 
of her “unusual activity and strength of mind.” Mrs. Anna Eliza Col- 
lette Little, her granddaughter and namesake, who treasured the journal 
for almost eighty years, describes her as a “woman of rare mind, fond 
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of solid reading, hospitable, interested in all good things, and of an un- 
derstanding heart.” 

In 1808 Elizabeth Van Horne married Joshua Collette, a lawyer of 
French Huguenot stock, five years her junior, who had come to Ohio 
from Virginia in 1802, the year Lebanon was founded. Her husband, 
reputed to be the homeliest man in the state (a statement to which the 
sturdy pioneer countenance of his daguerreotype bears witness), was for 
fifteen years judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio. He was widely 
known as the Just Judge. The couple prospered, adding many acres 
to Eliza’s share of the Van Horne holdings, and building a fine farm 
home and log-cabin law office thereon. To them were born six children, 
only two of whom lived to maturity: Mary, who died of consumption in 
her twenties, and William Rogers, born in 1812, whose descendants, 
true to the pioneer tradition, are scattered from coast to coast. Elizabeth 
Van Horne Collette died on February 19, 1846; her husband on May 
5, 1855. The old brick house on the southeast corner of Main and 
Mechanic Streets in Lebanon, where the Van Hornes spent that first 
winter, the “Maple” house on Mechanic Street where Eliza’s children 
were born, and the farmhouse built by Judge and Mrs. Collette are all 
standing today. 

The journal itself is written in a remarkably clear and legible hand 
in the latter half of a small note-book, which has been sewed and re- 
sewed. It was returned to the writer by the Jersey friends for whom 
it was written. ‘The first page and about one-third of the final page, 
which have been lost, are supplied from a copy made soon after the 
Civil War. The original text, with these brief additions, is here repro- 
duced. In 1931 the journal was given by Mrs. Little to her niece, 
Elizabeth Collette, only daughter of her younger brother, Joshua Col- 
lette, namesake of his grandfather, Judge Collette. Strangely enough, it 
has found its way back, after a century and a quarter, to Pittsburgh, 
the “friendship, kindness, simpathy, and delicate attention” of whose 
citizens called forth such warm gratitude. 

A final word. There is another Van Horn journal, 4 Journey to 


Ohio in 1810, as recorded in the Journal of Margaret Van Horn 
Dwight, edited by Max Farrand (Yale University Press), New Haven, 
1920. Margaret Van Horn, with her deacon and his wife, traveled 
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overland from New Haven, touched Pittsburgh, and proceeded down 
the “pleasant Ohio” on her way to Warren. Margaret, born in 1790, 
was a girl not quite twenty when, in 1810, she set out. Eliza Van 
Horne, born in 1776, was thirty-one when she, in 1807, with her 
family party, journeyed by land and water from Jersey to southwestern 
Ohio. It is doubtful if the two journal writers were related in any way 
or ever heard of each other. Their accounts are interestingly different 
in outlook and in comment. 


Journa oF Exiza[BETH] VAN Horne, Kepr ON HER JOURNEY 
FROM NEw JERSEY INTO OHIO, 1807 


[8th Oct. 4 O’clock in the afternoon parted with our weeping and valued 
friends at Scotch Plains, reached Plainfield and stayed the night. Agree- 
able to request, I have commenced my Journal to be directed to Mr. Osborn, 
our friend and their families; we have received kindnesses & attentions that 
will long live in our memories—At the same time feel grateful to many very 
many of other neighbors & friends for their hospitality & friendship we re- 
ceived proofs of, & whose good wishes follow us to the State of Ohio, whither 
we are journeying. Our Plainfield freinds also merit our thanks & remem- 
brance for their benevolence & respectful attention— 

gth From thence proceeded to Somerset & dined at Mr. Nesbits, was kindly 
received by him and family, then came on to this place through the north 
branch, at which place some of the girls stopped for a drink of water; an old 
Lady asked Clara how far we were travelling—Clara answered, to the State of 
Ohio—What, no farther? How far should we go? says Harriet. Why, to Ken- 
tucky!!! was the answer. We reached the White House in safety somewhat 
fatigued 





have surrounded a large table, taken our tea and feel comfortable. 
My Father & Mother have lain down and are pretty well rested, all appear 
cheerful & lively & are preety anxious to go to bed &]? to go to rest. 

1oth Sun not up Breakfast ready and soon will set out Good Morning— 
Came on to Lebanon Township, on the way met a man asked him the name 


2 The bracketed passages, phrases, and words, in the first three paragraphs of the journal 
as here reproduced, are taken from a copy of the original, the first page of which is now 
missing and the second fragmentary. The copy was made soon after the Civil War by 
Richard Ross, oldest son of Harriet Van Horne and Thomas Ross, and is now in the pos- 
session of Fenton Ross, a nephew of Richard. The spelling and punctuation of the original 
and of the passages supplied by the copy, have been followed as closely as possible, but to 
facilitate reading, minor liberties have been taken with the form, principally in the way 
of paragraphing. 
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of the next place It is Potters Town he replied a large City—found it con- 
tained 2 houses! Ascended a hill and came in sight of an elegant garden and 
summer house—the gate being open some of the girls entered it—when a lady 
met them—invited the family in—made us two or three glasses [of] cherry 
bounce took us all [about] the house and garden—the [house] furnished su- 
perbly and in [elegant taste ]—regretted that it [was Satureday] and that the 
engage|ments of the] morning would not [permit her to escort] us some miles 
[on our way] The politeness of Miss Bray (who is the Lady mentioned) was 
signally pleasing—as travellers and strangers it was so unexpected. We then 
entered Bethlehem Township—stop’t by a stream and grove of trees—spread 
our table on the grass got some water from a spring—rested ourselves—and 
went on to the hicory tavern—Sun 2 hours high set out to vis[it a h]ill three 
miles up and a half [mile do] wn—very hilly and rough and [in other] places 
sandy—the day un[common]ly warm all pretty much [fatigued] when we put 
up for the [night] at Bloomsbury especia[lly my Fa]ther—this day on his ac- 
count [we have] all felt distressed—You [may think] I [jest] when I say I 
have [walked ten miles this] day—but [should] I add 12 or 15 miles I should 
do more justice to my dexterity I have no blisters or sore feet nor have any of 
the family. Setureday Night. 

[October 11] Sunday Morning Sun an hour high set out for Easton, fine 
roads and pleasant country reached Easton about noon—crossed the Delaware 
on an elegant bridge such an one I never crossed before—It being Sunday and 
no meeting we were gazed at from morning to night— indeed it is much the 
case every day—lI believe we are a wonder to the country through which we 
pass—Our numbers or something take their attention they want to know who 
we are, where from, and where we are bound. We pass’d on to Bethleum but 
wanting our time to reach Allentown by night did not stop as we had calcu- 
lated to see its curiosities—Came on to the Lehigh crossed in ferry boats got 
to our lodgings by candlelight—My Father appears much fatigued and very 
much swelled. My Mother bears the journey well. So does old Elisha. 

[October 12] Monday another fine day good roads and a finely cultivated 
country—all Dutch people. came on 18 miles to Kutze Town’ [Kutztown] 
called and got some good bread and some coffee—stop at the farm houses once 
in a while and get a good drink of milk somtimes pick up some apples, hicory 
nuts, chesnuts, and grapes, so pass the time well as we can. Four Miles past 
Kutze Town we stay tonight at a Farm house—the Inn was so full we could 
not get accomadations. My Father to night seems better—all the rest of the 
family pretty smart. Mr Clark as lively as ever. 

[October 13] Tuesday evening. This morning my Father was not so well. 
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To day came 22 miles Pass’d through Reading a very smart Town—a cloud 
of Dutch, English & Dunkers with long beards were collected at the court 
house on the business of election—This afternoon we left at the left hand the 
road that leads to Landcaster and took the road to Harrisburgh the next Town 
was called Wofendale, next place called Myers Town. and the next Lebanon, 
which excelled them all. The hotel was brick, in the front and end of the 
building was thirty too windows—two very hansome churches—a pleasant 
sittuation for a Town and beautiful country—Then came on to Millers Town 
where we stay to night. My Father has lain down and is in a very pretty sleep 
was he but well we could go on chearfully—there is no place in this world 
I wish to go to but Lebanon I have not the most distant wish to be setled in 
any other State but Ohio. And could my Father enjoy his former state of 
hea[1]th I should have no regrets—except the presence of some choice friends 
we have left behind—who in all probability will “meet us no more.” 

Wednesday [October] 14th to morrow should nothing intervene we expect 
and hope to reach Harrisburgh the waters of the Susquehannah—This after- 
noon has been very warm through fatigue with travelling and his disordered 
state of body my Father was taken with faintness and talked unintelligbly 
which alarmed us very much. what the event of this journey will be is a matter 
of painful anxiety to us. This evening he appears again pretty smart far beyond 
our expectations. 

[October 15] Thursday evening— 

[October 16] Friday Morning . . . reached Harrisburgh last evening. at 
this Inn we have had the poorest accomadations we have yet had on the road— 
Dr Kelso who lives opposite came over and invited my Father and Mother to 
sleep at his house—they have had a comfortable night—we are to cross the 
Susquehannah this morning near a mile in width. We find so many teams 
bound for Pittsburgh that we could not cross untill ten oclock—In the mean- 
while sent for the Barber and had my Father cupped. We are since astonished 
at the change in him he seem’d to enjoy his days ride in observing the build- 
ings, the Soil, the timber &c the road fences are from 7 to 10 & 13 rails high. 
Barns we see that have 5 windows and 8 doors. The teams that are on the road 
are surprizing in number we meet dozens returning. One man that pass’d us 
said he had been out with his team with goods from Philidelphia to Pittsburgh 
ninty times. At Harrisburgh we were overtaken by Mr Stockton of New Ark 
& Mr Schenk bound for Cincinati. In crossing the Susquehannah this morn- 
ing they took in a large dog that was swiming across the river—by shaking 
himself the horses took fright and jump’d overboard—in order to make room 
for the little waggon in the same boat we every one but Thomas got in to the 
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carriage but being near shore the horses soon touch’d bottom and loosed them- 
selves by breaking the harness by that means the carriage did not overset and 
we got safe to land but met with a very great fright. We repaired and started 
for Carlile which we pass’d and viewed as a smart Town. 

[October 17] Satureday To day we were again overtaken by Stockton & 
Schenk before we reached Shippensburgh. this place is a low sunken, dirty, 
stony, unhealthy, rough disagreable looking place here we parted with Mr 
Stockton and his companion—they to Chambersburgh and we to Strausburgh. 
We have to this afternoon met with no difficulty in obtaining whatever we 
have wanted for a comfortable and pleasant meal. Good very very good bread 
we have had all the way. This afternoon my Father & Mother & Mary was in 
the carriage decending a hill very much rutted—and overset. My Fathers ear 
was cut a littlh—-My Mothers shoulder and arm hurt but no bones broke nor 
any serious effects I believe are to be apprehended. Indeed my Father appears 
quite smart this evening for him. 4 Miles this side of Shipinsburgh we stay 
to night at Mr Nevins tavern which I can recommend as an agreable house for 
travellers—neat people & kind. The dutch houses genarlly are far from neat 
not so neat as we could wish for our comfort. I really think they use a broom 
more frequent in their barns than houses. We were so fortunate on the road as 
to find a sweeping brush and we found it nessary to ensure any degree of com- 
fort at night that Ann & myself went on before engaged a room went to sweep- 
ing and cleaning ready to bring in a bed and have it made by the time my 
Father arrived. The Orchards this three days past we have noticed are full 
some of the trees loaded with Apples. 

[October 18] Sunday Morning This morning we entered upon the Blue 
Mountains—the first 3 miles in length then another four miles and are now 
at Tannensburgh. My Mother & all the girls have walked 7 miles and some 
of them more We have had snow and shine alternately the whole day. 

[October 19] Monday. We left Tannensburgh this morning and came over 
the third mountain through Fort Littleton and slept at the foot of sideling 
Hill We find Apples plenty and many smart houses between the Mountains 
and Hills. The three Mountains or three Brothers (as they are called) Were 
tedious Sideling Hill also We are to night at Bloody Run at Tates tavern. 
We have crossed no Mountains to day but the Hills I cannot compare them 
to anything but boisterous waves of the Sea Ascent and descent—one rise 
above another untill we are sick of the sight of Hills. The views from the 


mountains of the surrounding Hills & Mountains were really charming—such 
prospects I never beheld. all the tops of the surrounding Hills covered with 
lofty Pines intersperced with Chesnut and Oak. The chilling blasts of Autumn 
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cause them to look variegated Picturesque and grand. I already think it a great 
undertaking to remove a family from Jersey State to the State of Ohio. Was 
their no Invalids numbered among us it would be something easier. Yet for 
any family—Strength, fortitude, resolution, and a good share of Patience is 
absolutely nessary. 

[October 20] Tuesday Noon My Father has pass’d a miserable night. Oh! 
my friends you can have no conception of what we suffer in mind to see him 
so fatigued, so weak, and to lay on the floor, so restless getting up and down 
without a murmer or a complaint. We are told that we are over the worst of 
the way—-but I place no confidence in the saying. We stay to night (which is 
wednesday [October 21]) at the foot of the Allegany—We find the atmo- 
sphere ful of smoke occasion’d by the mountains being on fire. We so far have 
had fine weather—but the evening appears very much like rain [the] wind 
blows very very hard the light of the fire we can see. 

[October 22] Thursday Today we pass’d through the Town of Bedford. 
The Court was set and when we stopt were surrounded by Gentlemen from 
different parts interogating us where we were from where journeying &c. We 
have met this three days past it is unaccountable to tell the travellers we have 
met. Stages, 2 very hansome Carriages,Gentlemen & Ladies on horseback, Trav- 
ellers of all descriptions—and I can not tell you what.—To day we have trav- 
elled 20 miles and think the alegany nothing in comparison to what I expect- 
ed. have seen no road as bad as I expected—But have seen more bad road that 
is the way longer and far more Hills. At the foot of the Mountain convenient 
stage houses with lamps before the door—On the top of the Mountain is a 
spacious double 2 story Stone house building by a never failing Spring the best 
Water I have tasted since I left the Plains. We have this day some of us girls 
walked 15 miles. We are this evening which is Thursday just a fortnight since 
we left the Plains 75 miles from the waters of Ohio. My Father is very much 
fatigued so indeed he is every day—but cannot see much alteration in him for 
the better or worse. But think he grows weaker and complains mournfully of 
the dismal, dismal, Mountains. 

[October 23] Friday a cold morning—We passed this day through Somer- 
set between the Allegany and Laurel Hill and we sleep to night on the top of 
the Hill. When we began to rise the Hill there was not less than 40 people in 
company—with teams families, on horseback on foot and every way. We have 
to night a comfortable room and good fire—many families have to pass on 
farther for accomadations & they some of them grumble severely about it. It 
would have been our lot had we not some of us tript on before (knowing the 
sittuation of our family) and engaged a room. Their is near 30 to Supper in 
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another room and I am astonished at the exellent supper provided by this 
Landlady. I believe to speak within bounds their is near 80 horses stopt here 
to night. 

[October 24] Satureday We have travelled 13 miles to day and are on the 
top of chesnutt ridge to night 42 miles yet to Pittsburgh—but good road we 
are told and will make it in 2 days journey if we keep well. Laurel Hill is 
justly & properly named indeed—it crowns all the Hills for length and rough- 
ness—We found men at the foot of the Hill at work upon the road as we 
came down—lI told them they could not be employed in any business that 
would please me so well. Altho I never expected to rise the hill again I was glad 
to see them making it better. They told me their was a hansome sum collected 
to defray the expencs of making the road good to the top of the Hill. The first 
Tavern below the hill we stopt got a dish of Coffee for my Father and he laid 
down to rest. The Landlady told us she had known since her residence there 
which was either 13 or 1§ years teams returning from Pitt to be 5 days in 
rising the hill which is five Miles. It is my friends, a tedious journey indeed 
for a family. But was I at the Plains now, and circumstanced as we were—ex- 
cept my Fathers illness I would start again—My Brother has drove the Car- 
riage over all the Hills and Mountains, and never overset—but it required 
great care and judgment I assure you—our horses were in as good Spirits as 
when we started—and I think more gay—We are praised and commended by 
all travellers for our courage and cheerful dexterity—no Women that go the 
road that excel us in Activity—We have favored our horses very much and 
they look well. On horseback is the pleasantest and safest mode to perform 
this journey—Was I a gentleman I would not omit it for a trifle—for they see 
the world in American Minature really a little of every thing— 

[October 25] Sunday Morning My Father has had a very tedious night in- 
deed has slept but very little. Sister Ann & myself have been up all night—he 
has had two very severe chills and complained something of a pain in his side, 
and that his legs paind him they are very much swelled so that the water drops 
from them. This morning he is confined to his bed—this event we have feared 
and apprehended would be our melancholy sittuation. We are ‘detained at an 
indifferent house—far from a home or any friends—not a Dr in 8 miles nor 
a Town near that we can obtain any thing nessary should it be needed—this 
trying circumstance we feel severely. He sleeps very easy this morning and my 


Brother has concluded it best for him to go on to Pittsburgh and engage a 
boat and arrange matters for going down the river. left us with this conclusion 
that if an alarming change should take place to send Mr Clark or Thomson 
(who is with us) with a horse for him. if not any material change and we did 
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not arrive by tuesday morning he should return to us. Sunday Eve—My Father 
has slept quietly all day. We have administered What Medicine we thought 
proper through the day and think him something better tho’ he has taken very 
little notice of any thing untill afternoon then seem’d sencible, and easy. How 
dreadful are our apprehensions! How wretched our feelings! 

Unless a very great alteration takes place and I feel very different my jour- 
nal must be discontinued. Through Attention to my Father, and fatigue I 
penned a more imperfect journal than I could wish so far but my friends must 
take the will for the deed. All the Leisure I get to write is after the family are 
in bed and I own to you I have sometimes repented my promise. 

Lebanon! ! Yes my friends I am at Lebanon and untill the present? could 
not find leisure, or attain a frame of mind adequate to the task of completing 
On Monday [October 26] my Father seemed to mend—On 
tuesday morning [October 27] he took some breakfast and concluded to start 
for Pittsburgh. In 2 days we were within 7 miles of that place. The roads 





my journal. 


much better and did not discover that my Father travelled with any more pain 
or difficulty than in days previous—but the night before we reached that Town 
discovered his appetite fail. 

[October 29] Thursday Morning took a little breakfast the rest of the fami- 
ly did not breakfast untill we got into Town. Thomas set out to meet us but 
heard by a traveller that saw us we were coming on. Our wishes all seemed to 
center in one thing, in one place—that was to be at Pittsburgh—when once 
there we thought my Fathers fatigue would be over—and his distress was heavi- 
ly ours—he himself said to me one day. we / think travel fast but I dont know 
but its best we get there soon as possible. So indeed it proved we reach’d there 
on thursday morning and satureday night [October 31]—his soul took its 
flight (we trust) to happier regions. No more to bear the fatigues and weary 
distresses of a Pilgrimage in this life.—his sittuation, and the circumstances 
attending his death you may learn from Mr Clark whose attendance was kind 
and attentive and will not be forgotten. 

I do not, cannot bear to dwell on this trying circumstance further than to 
relate with grateful remembrance the inhabitants of Pittsburgh, the 2 Presbe- 
terian minesters Mr Steele, & Mr Boggs the Doctor a Niece of Mr Cushings 
2 Mr Shiras’s, Cousins of My Mother, the Gentlemen & Ladies of the Town 
and the family where we put up. Their friendship, kindness, simpathy, and 
dellicate attention merit our warmest acknowledgement — and will long live in 
our remembrance. Yes my friend Mr McCullough’s family (at the sign of the 
Cross Keys) with the Hospitible, friendly kind, Simpathetic inhabitants of 


3 Probably late in February or early March: sugar-making had begun. 
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Pittsburgh will long be remembered by us. Our utmost desires were grattified 
in respect to the arangement of the funeral before we could signify our wishes 
— with a politeness and dellicasy — that does honour to human nature. and 
oppressed our hearts with gratitude and affection. So unexpected, and so con- 
soling a treatment from Strangers that on the 1st Sabbath of November I felt 
as if my heart would burst with grief, and gratitude. 

Had this mournful and trying event been permitted when surrounded by 
friends and acquaintance that had known my Father from the commencement 
of an early life of Piety and Virtue—or for years they could not have shewn 
more respect and attention to his bereaved family—-Mr Boggs a young Preacher 
called on satureday afternoon but my poor Father was not sencible—he how- 
ever made an exelent prayer and sat sometime with us. He with Mr Steele call’d 
again in the evening, Also Mr & Mrs Neal, the 2 Mr Shiras’s and Mr Thaw 
of Philidelphia and others—Mr Neal & Mr Shiras’s staid all night and a value- 
able widow Lady that was called in after my Fathers disolution—staid with us 
untill sunday evening. and after that our we were not left alone untill we left 
the house to spend a day with our Cousins. 

[November 1] On Sunday at eleven oclock it was thought advisable my 
Father should be intered owing to the state of mortification which his body 
was in which had taken place we found when at Chestnut ridge) Mr Steele 
being the Pastor of the church where my Father was buried and the 
most aged Minester—my Mother made application to him to preach a funeral 
Sermon but having such short notice he declined. Mr Boggs called the same 
morning my Mother made known to him Mr Steeles answer—Mr Boggs said 
if it was the wish of the family and they would attend in the afternoon at the 
Court house where he preached—he would omit his morning service and at- 
tend with (Mr Steele) the funeral in the morning which was agreed upon. 
The two Clergyman attended Dr Stevenson & Dr Cuming and respectable gen- 
tleman of the Town were selected to attend each one of us to the grave and 
pew door, and return’d with us to the house—and in the afternoon again to 
the court house—Mr Steele in his Prayer of the morning in an affecting man- 
ner noticed the melancholy event, sang an appropiate hymn—and at the com- 
mencement of his Sermon made some just observations upon a life long spent 
in the minestry, of his situation in his declineing years, of Journeying with his 
family to provide a home. And of his happy discharge from the toils and trials 
of this life. In the afternoon Mr Boggs a warmhearted zealous little Virginia 
preacher took this text “Write, Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord, for 
they do cease from their labours—and their works do follow them. And handled 
the text I think as my Father would have done—or as I have heard him. Sung 
the sth 6th & 19th Hymns of the 1st Book. In the forenoon 17th & 18th 
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Hymns & “Why do we mourn departed friends”. Sunday evening Mr Steele 
& his Lady Mr Boggs and a number of others spent the evening with us in a 
very friendly way. 

[November 2] Monday morning Mr Shiras and his Brother came for us to 
spend the day with him (in sight of where our boats lay) They had provided 
such a dinner for us as I have not set down to in some years. either in 
Pilidelphia or N York Indeed I dont know as ever. Staid all night—took break- 
fast before sunrise and went on board on tuesday morning [November 3]. The 
waters were low but arangements were [had been] made for going down the 
river—thinking we had rather suffer a long passage than my Father should 
under go any more fatigue—three boats in company one called the Pilate boat 
to go before—The time appointed to start was satureday afternoon but con- 
sented to wait for us untill Sunday morning—but the event of that day de- 
tained them untill Monday afternoon when they started without us. 

Tuesday evening we overtook them—but suffered very much with fear 
through the day and just at night got fast on a log that lay near the shore 
which was the worst stroke that befel us going down the Ohio river. The three 
boats were loaded with goods from N York (except the half of our boat). 
The family goods of Mr Theale of N Y bound for Cincinati. Store goods 
of Mr McFall—Mr Bakewell & Page Englishmen. we had the tedious pas- 
sage of four weeks—Stopt at Stubenville, Charlston, Wheelan, Marietta, Blana- 
harsets Island and mansion house we were Stopt also at Galliopolis a French 
settlement, at Portsmouth and Limestone. All three of the boats sold well at 
Limestone as the Water was upon the rise. none of the boats came on to 
Cincinati but ours—all the passengers with their trunks and goods moved into 
our boat. I think the Ohio a beautiful river—the shores of Kentucky on one 
side and Virginia on the other great part of the way. When the Water is in a 
good state it must be delightful. Boats have come from Pittsburgh since we 
landed—in four days to Cincinati. 

Every circumstance and event seemed to contribute to reconcile to the be- 
reaving Providence we experienced at Pittsburgh. The fatigue’s my Father 
had gone through—his weakness of body which brought on an imbecility of 
mind: He seemed weaned from the world and its fleeting enjoyments His 
strength of memory and powers of mind seemed greatly changed. Seemed un- 
fitted for the enjoyments of Life by infirmities that appeared to accumulate & 
the inconveniencies he must have suffered in coming down the river—Caused 
us to resign him as much as possible to his God in a better world who had been 
merciful and took him to himself at the fittest moment. But Oh! my friends to 
be resigned to a seperation from such a Parent how severe the task. 

Our boat was far the most comfortable of the three—the Pilate and gun boat 
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(as they called) was very much crowded—the ship 7 Sisters as they named ours 
had 2 fireplaces and a comfortable room—spread down our oilcloth, took out 
our andirons—and prepared for a voyage. My Mother suffered as well as the 
rest of the family with fear, and frights—and when we reached Limestone— 
On Sunday Morning—my Mother was so reduced she could set up but a little 
while. There we met with a Mr Sloo who had frequently been at our house—a 
Brother of Mrs James Duffie of N York—he took my Mother up in town to a 
Mr Chamber’s went for his wife who staid untill Monday evening with her— 
when my Mother came on board—at ten o’clock at night we started from 
Limestone and the next evening at candlelight we reached Columbia‘ landed 
close by the habitation of Judge Goforth’ an old and respectable friend of my 
Fathers—who we found departed this life the Monday after my Fathers death 
He had promised himself much sattisfaction in seeing and conversing with him 
at Columbia—he died in a happy frame of mind They had a joyful meeting 
we trust in the upper and better world. We all spent the evening with his 
lovly aged widow & amiable daughter. 

I staid with my Mother in her weak state at Columbia—with Mrs Goforth 
2 or 3 of the girls at Col. Armstrongs°—the rest of the family went on to 
Cincinati in the morning—took breakfast in the boat soon as they landed— 
then left the boat with Lawyer Goforth to visit his house and some of the 
family at General Gano’s.7 I staid a fortnight at Columbia with my Mother [at 
the end of November ]—the rest of the family staid the same length of time at 
Cincinati. Except Old Elisha, Rich, Mr Clark & Thomas in a few days they 
[the men] moved on to Lebanon. Our friends at Columbia & Cincinati and 
the acquaintances we formed treated our family with every mark of respect, 

4 The first settlement on the Ohio between Limestone (now Maysville) and Louisville, 
located near the mouth of the Little Miami River. 

5 William Goforth had seen service as captain and major in the Revolutionary War. 
Appointed a judge of the Northwest Territory by Washington, he became very influential in 
the creation of the state of Ohio. 

6 Colonel John Armstrong, husband of Tabitha Goforth, daughter of Judge Goforth of 
Columbia, was before his marriage constantly engaged in the arduous duties of the Ohio 
frontier. One of the most famous woodsmen, explorers, and military men of the early 
West, he, in 1790, explored the Missouri some distance above St. Louis, alone. He was an 
original member of the Society of Cincinnati. 

7 General John Stites Gano, husband of Mary Goforth, another daughter of Judge Go- 
forth, was the son of the ardent patriot, the Reverend Mr. John Gano, who served as chap- 
lain in General Clinton’s brigade to the end of the Revolution. The Reverend Mr. Gano 
had preceded William Van Horne as pastor of the Baptist Church at Scotch Plains, New 
Jersey. For twenty-six years, before he removed to Kentucky in 1788, he was pastor of the 


First Baptist Church in New York City. He was an original member of the Society of 


Cincinnati. The son, General Gano, was to play an important part in the War of 1812. 
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and attention that we could wish or expect. The girls say they never in City, 
Town or Country lived better or were treated with more attention than at 
Cincinati. The best of every thing and apples in abundance. I am confident we 
never eat so many apples any Season that we lived at S Plains as we have this—. 
When the family were about to leave Cincinati for Lebanon. Mary came up to 
Columbia to stay with my Mother (who still kept her bed alternately) I then 
went to Cincinati on Sunday evening, on tuesday morning [in mid-December] 
we set out for Lebanon. 

Sunday evening before we started for Lebanon my Brother returned to Cin- 
cinati. The letters from Mr Osborne containing the information of Mr Cush- 
ings* familys being at the Plains and of their setting out for this Place—I 
could scarce close my eyes all Sunday night thinking—where are they on the 
water, coming through by Land—perhaps sick on the road—or where can they 
be. But on tuesday morning we reached Lebanon and the first we saw when we 
stopt at the house that was taken for us was William standing in the door—he 
looked very much surprised and seemed as if he had a faint remembrance of us 
We had a Joyful & a Sorrowful meeting—They came through by land and had 
a tiresome, tedious journey— the latter part. They all looked thin and pale— 
so did the female part of our family. But they and we have altered for the bet- 
ter in our appearance. Harriet has gained 26 pounds, I have 14 pounds &c. 
My Mother still keeps weak and infirm and sometimes fear she will never re- 
cover her former health. But hope as the Spring advances she will be better. 
We feel thankful to our friends at Scotch Plains for their attention and kind- 
ness to Mr Cushings family. 

And now my friends we are all here—a little time and application with 
health and we shall be in the enjoyment of a comfortable living. We now burn 
our own fire wood, eat our own Sugar, and the bread of independance is pleas- 
ant to those that have lived in the Sittuation we were somtime before we left 
Jersey.—None of the family are dissatisfied with the country but the reverse— 
I am agreably disappointed for my part in many respects in Cincinati and in 
the Town of Lebanon—more peticularly this place, the buildings, the inhabit- 
ants and the industry of the Mechanics of this place is surprising—We have 
eight Stores in this place I have been in but two of them—they surpass our 
country Stores that I have seen in Essex county. The house that we occupy this 
winter is a small two story frame house on the corner of roads that lead to 
Wainsville and Deerfield on the right hand of us is Lawyer Pierce Office—on 
the left hand is a high building in which is a printing Office, Post Office, State 


8 Captain Daniel Cushing, husband of Margaret Van Horne, of the Ohio Artillery. He 
was drowned in 18165 in the Little Miami River while in pursuit of Indians. 
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Attorneys Office, Recorders Office & a Store—Opposite a genteel Tavern. Sev- 
eral hansome brick buildings close in sight intermixt with frame ones. and some 
more going up. It is a stiring lively place and in the Spring I think it will be 
delightful. We have had a gteat number of visitors more than I can enumerate 
—a goodly number of Jersey people. Young Gentlemen from every part almost 
—from N York, N. Ark, different parts of Jersey, from Delaware, from differ- 
ent parts of Pensylvariia, from Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, Cincinati, Frank- 
lin, Dayton Waynsville Urbana &c &c. 

The generality of them well educated, genteel, agreable young men—And 
we have been happy in finding in the different Towns a small number (in 
comparison) of hansome, genteel agreable young Ladies. Yesterday the young 
gentlemen of this place went out with some of my Sisters to see our land where 
we are clearing and making Sugar for the first time—they are much pleased 
with the sittuation—and land can be no better. In time of Sleighing four 
Sleighs in company went out to Waynesville from Lebanon on a visit to an 
English gentleman who married a Miss Mercer, Sister of Archibald Mercer of 
N Ark—We then rode through our land and I am much pleased with it— 

How many in this State are under strange delusions with respect to religion 
and forms of Worship—the Shaking Quakers for one sect—it is awful to be- 
hold them—I have [been to see them]? once but can give you [no idea of] 
my feelings at beholding [them in] their wild Indian powwow, and [dancing] 
—some spectators faint—[some] shed tears—and others tremble while some 
laugh and ridicule them. The new lights (as they are call’d) are nearly as wild 
or disorderly as the Shakers—their Society is composed of Baptist & Presbete- 
rians &c. their is also a Methodist society—and a regular (what we call a regu- 
lar) [Baptist Society in this place & vicinity. There are a good number of re- 
spectable & able families that belong to the Baptist society. Their Preacher is 
plain, good, serious, tender, feeling, firm, uniform, Revd Dan] Clark. There 
are also some Presbyterians. ] 

How much & univer[sally is the] Death of my Dear Father [lamented] in 
this State—One says [Oh! that] I could have seen him once [more ]—Another 
Oh! that I could have [heard] him preach once more—that it had been so per- 
mitted that I could have conversed with him one half hour—I [? ] wanted to 
ask him this one question and then that—and so on—tears rolling down their 
cheeks acknowledging the [justice] of God in disappointing them [when they 
were so elated with the Idea of his assistance and the enjoyment of his society 
—The pride of my heart is gone—My Father.| 


9 This and the other bracketed portions following are taken from the above-mentioned 


copy of the journal, because about a third of the last page of the original is missing. 











THREE LETTERS OF A CENTURY AGO 


MILLICENT B. REx’ 


HREE persons are summoned from the past as writers of these 

old letters—a young girl at boarding school, a patriarchal veteran 
of the Revolution, and a busy clergyman of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church. And certainly not the least interesting of the letters is the one 
written by the school girl, Margaretta McLean, whose description of 
life in the Beaver Street Seminary as given here seems to be almost 
the only trace of the school’s existence that has survived these hundred 
years.” 

Margaretta had been sent to the seminary from her home in South 
Shenango, Crawford County, Pennsylvania, where her father, the 
Reverend Mr. Daniel McLean, held the Associate Presbyterian charge 
over a large surrounding territory—a charge that he had taken over as 
a pioneer pastor more than thirty-five years before.’ In spite of her up- 
bringing in this rigid Seceder household, Margaretta seems to have been 
a mischievous and high-spirited girl. Even in writing the letter printed 
here, she was breaking a rule of the school, and breaking it with great 
enjoyment. 

But later she found more adequate outlets for her spirit of adventure. 
Perhaps the most exciting occasion was when she acted as an agent of 

1 Head of the history department, The Madeira School, Greenway, Virginia. Ed. 

2 The only mention of the Beaver Street Seminary made by the local histories seems to 
be in Erasmus Wilson, Standard History of Pittsburg, 511 (Chicago, 1898). The seminary 
was probably located in Allegheny on Arch Street, then called Beaver according to 
Charles W. Dahlinger, in “Old Allegheny,” ante, 1:179 (October, 1918). 

3 For accounts of the Rev. Mr. Daniel McLean, see Samuel P. Bates, Our Country and 
Its People, 598 (1899); Samuel W. Durant, ed., History of Mercer County, Pennsylvania, 
98 (Philadelphia, 1877); Joseph M. Wilson, ed., Presbyterian Historical Almanac and 
Annual Remembrancer, 167, 169 (Philadelphia, 1859); J. R. Brittain, A Memorial Ser- 
mon Preached at Greenville, Pennsylvania, July 1, 1876, pp. 6-13 (Pittsburgh, 1876); D. 
G. McKay, One Hundred Years of Ye United Presbyterian Church of Greenville, 5-10 
(Greenville, 1901); History of the Shenango United Presbyterian Church (Greenville, 


1901). The Minutes of Synod of the Associate Presbyterian Church, published in The Re- 
ligious Monitor and The Evangelical Repository, also make frequent mention of him. 
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the Underground Railway when on her way back to Shenango from 
Pittsburgh sometime in the early 1840's. This was a journey she made 
rather frequently—usually in a carryall driven by her brother William 
—in going to and from school or on visits to various relatives. On this 
particular journey at the first stop for dinner’ William was taken aside 
by the tavern-keeper who asked his help in transporting a fugitive slave 
boy farther north. The boy had escaped from his master, a North 
Carolinian visiting in the neighborhood, and active search was being 
made for him, so it was necessary to get him out of the country im- 
mediately. The McLeans were ardent supporters of the Railroad,° so 
William agreed to do what he could. At first they thought to disguise 
the boy, and Margaretta eagerly took out her box of colors. We can 
imagine her hastily mixing her paints in the dark stable, while the young 
slave boy’s eyes rolled with fear and William and the tavern-keeper 
looked doubtfully on. But poor Billy’s skin was all too plainly black, and 
so a new plan had to be decided upon. In this, too, Margaretta had a 
large share, for when the McLeans set out again in their carryall, 
William and his young wife were in the front seat, while in the rear 
sat the boarding-school miss with her boxes, looking quite charming 
and innocent, no doubt, in spite of the fact that beneath her feet, con- 
cealed by the billowing hoopskirts spread out so demurely, was Billy, 
the fugitive. 

4 For this story of the Underground Railway, and for other biographical data given later, 
family tradition is responsible, and, in some cases, written and printed sources too scat- 
tered to be conveniently listed. The most important references, however, are given below 
in their special connections. 

$ It is difficult to estimate where this first stop for dinner may have been, as it is not 
known with certainty whether Margaretta was returning from school in “Little Washing- 
ton” or from a Pittsburgh or Butler County visit. 

6 That many of the McLean family connections were involved in the Underground Rail- 
way is indicated by the remarks about Samuel Marshall in History of Butler County, Penn- 
sylvania, 194, 197-198 (Chicago, 1883), and in Samuel Durant, ed., History of Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, 170 (1876), where Bakerstown is mentioned as a station, and refer- 
ence is made to “one Gilland,” who undoubtedly was a member of the Gilleland family 


mentioned below. Moreover, information provided by Mr. Carl Heckert and Mr. Thomas 
Marshall, present-day residents of Bakerstown, describes the house of Dr. Guthrie as 


equipped with special tunnels in the cellar to provide ways of escape for runaway slaves. 
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They had not been long on the way when a group of men on horse- 
back galloped up—the search party itself, with the slave-owner asking, 
“Have you seen a runaway boy on the road?” Poor Billy jerked with 
fright at the sound of his master’s voice, and almost gave his hiding 
place away, but Margaretta put her feet firmly down and held the boy 
still, while William met the emergency as best he might. What com- 
promise was made with his Presbyterian conscience can only be guessed, 
but perhaps a cautious reply delivered in a forbidding Scotch manner 
prevented any further inquisitiveness on the part of the gentleman from 
Carolina. At any rate the crisis passed, and the three young McLeans 
rode on, carrying Billy safely through to Crawford County and to 
freedom—an exploit that Margaretta gloried in ever afterwards.’ 

This was not, however, the only exciting adventure that she en- 
countered on the journey between Pittsburgh and Shenango. Love at 
first sight befell her next. According to one version of the story, it was 
on the packet boat on the new canal*—according to another version, in 
the diningroom of the hotel at Mercer—that Margaretta was noticed 
by a gentleman who asked who she was and announced, “Well, that 
young lady will have to say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to me.” He was Wilson King 
of Erie, a civil engineer whose profession was bringing him a share in 
the railroad prosperity of the forties and fifties. His greatest achievement 
was probably his part in the laying out of the line from Sunbury to Erie 
on its difficult course across the Alleghenies. Later he planned railroads 


7 The slave boy, Billy Morgan, never left Crawford County, but settled down as a faith- 
ful retainer of Mrs. William McLean’s family, the Henrys of Hartstown. He became one of 
the most devoted members of the Rev. Mr. Daniel McLean’s congregation, and when he 
died—still a young man—he was buried in the Hartstown cemetery with the epitaph, “Born 
a slave of man; died a servant of God.” His stone still stands, but the epitaph is gone, 
though clearly remembered by old residents. In this connection it is interesting to note in 
passing that a tradition exists that at one time John Brown, the abolitionist, worked in 
Hartstown in a tannery owned by this same Mr. Henry, and if so, it is possible that the 
opinions and example of these rescuers of Billy Morgan helped to strengthen Brown in his 
abolitionism. At any rate he would have felt himself in a most congenial environment. 

8 The Beaver and Lake Erie Canal was completed about 1844. J. G. White, ed., Twenzts- 
eth Century History of Mercer County, Pennsylvania, 1:67,68 (Chicago, 1909), refers to 
the pleasant social life found on the decks of the packets. 
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in the West.? But at the time of his first meeting with Margaretta most 
of these accomplishments lay in the future. 

The life that followed their marriage in 1847 was probably a very 
happy one. When Mr. King went out to the back country of Indiana 
and Illinois, Margaretta went with him, ever eager for excitement and 
adventure. Mr. King scarcely approved, for he thought the new country 
too difficult for a woman, but Margaretta’s enthusiasm and determina- 
tion overruled his objections. From these years survive vague accounts 
of overnight stops in backwoods cabins and terrible sieges of malarial 
fever. Then, quite in contrast, came wealth, and a fine house in Erie, 
and for ten or fifteen years Margaretta knew every comfort and luxury. 

This was the story of the first half of her lifetime. The second half was 
utterly different. Sometime after the Civil War—very likely in the panic 
of 1873—came a terrible reversal of fortune. Mr. King lost almost 
everything he had, and shortly thereafter died, leaving his wife to begin 
her second fifty years in insecurity such as she had never known. But 
this crisis, too, she met with the same vigor and determination that she 
had shown as a girl, and with hard work and careful management, she 
kept enough of the remnant of her husband’s property to help her 
through the years. When she died in 1921, a hundred years old, on 
the hatrack of her little house still hung, quite casually, Mr. King’s 
enormous high top hat, of the type worn by Lincoln sixty years before— 
like herself, a curious survivor of the past. Such was the long life that 
awaited the young student in the Beaver Street Seminary. But in her 
letter of 1839 she was still the eternal school-girl: 


BEAVER STREET SEMINARY, JAN. 25", 1839"° 


Dear Sister:"! 

I did not intend to write so soon to you as A’ had been so lately at home 
but Anderson "3 said that you wanted me to get you a cap for your little babe. 
He said you wanted Milinette caps but I thought he had misunderstood you 


9 Hearsay alone has preserved the claim that Wilson King laid out the Sunbury-Erie 
line, for the Pennsylvania Railroad has no records of the personnel of this period. For the 
western railroads the only concrete bit of evidence that exists is a free pass on the Terre 
Haute, Alton and St. Louis, dated March, 1859, and a letter of Margaretta’s from Vin- 
cennes written in 1853. Similarly uncertain is the tradition that Mr. King surveyed the 
route for the “plank road” between Waterford and Erie, now part of the Perry Highway. 


10 The spelling of this and the following letters has been retained throughout, but for 
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as I knew there was no such thing as milinette. I hope you are getting along 
very well. I would like to see the babe verry much—whether it is pretty or 
ugly. 1 have got a name selected for it already. I want you to call her Melisa— 
it is such a pretty name. If you don’t like that name call her Emiline. I think 
that is a pretty name also."4 

My health has been verry good ever since I came here. Tell Sis that I have 
bought her a dool [doll] and a nice present for James and McLean. I have 
the pleasure to inform you that Grandfather has purchased you a verry fine 
Rocking Chair, just the match of Mother’s. It cost Ten dollars.'5 

I have a great many studies to attend to. We generally set up to nine O’clock 
and then we have to retire. There are [a] great many scholars here and some 
very mischievous ones. The rules are verry strict here. We have to rise before 
daylight. They ring a bell for us to rise and in an hour they ring another for 
prayers. [S]chool generaly commences at nine and closes at four or half after. 
It is now onely eight weeks to examination. Mrs. Leech intends having two 
days for examination. I expect she will lose her reason entirely on the head 
of it, for she has the hystericks verry often, especially when her and Mr. 
Leech don’t agree on matters. She wears the trowers verry often. I love Mr. 
Leech dearly—he is one of the 4indest old Gentleman you ever was acquainted 
with, but she is just the reverse.'® But it is now nearly ten O’clock and Mrs. 





the sake of clearness the letters have occasionally been cast into paragraph form and punc- 
tuation has often been supplied. 

1! Margaretta’s only sister was Mrs. Nancy White, the wife of Dr. James White, a phy- 
sician of Hartstown. 

12 This “A” may be meant for “I”, meaning Margaretta herself, but it is also possible 
that it stands for “Anderson,” whose name appears in the next line. This second possibility 
is made all the more likely in that it appears from Mr. Glover’s letter, reproduced below, 
that Margaretta had not been home during the Christmas holidays. 

13 Anderson was Margaretta’s youngest brother, Daniel Henry Anderson McLean, who 
at this time was studying theology at the Associate Presbyterian Seminary at Canonsburg. 
He became pastor at Greenville, Pennsylvania, then professor of mathematics in West- 
minister College at New Wilmington, and finally an editor of the United Presbyterian. For 
accounts of his life, see the Biographical and Historical Catalogue of Washington and Jef- 
ferson College, 1802-1889, p. 83 (Cincinnati, 1889); United Presbyterian, January 24, 
1895; McKay, 8, 10-16; Brittain, 14-17. Occasional mention of him is made in the his- 
tories of Mercer, Lawrence, and Beaver counties, and in the Minutes of Synod of the 
Associate Church. 

14 “The babe” was Mrs. White’s fifth child, then nine days old. Margaretta’s suggestion 
for a name was adopted, for the child was called Nancy Emmeline. 

1§ “Sis” was Mrs. White’s other daughter, Elvina Margaretta, named after her young 
aunt. McLean and James were Mrs. White’s sons. “Grandfather” was James Glover; 
“Mother” was his daughter, Mrs. Daniel McLean of Shenango. 

16 Harris’ Business Directory (Pittsburgh, 1841) has an advertisement of a school called 
the Hemans Institute run by a Mr. and Mrs. Leech who are undoubtedly the same persons 
described by Margaretta as the heads of the Beaver Street Seminary in 1839. 
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Leech has hollowed up stairs to us to go to bed. I supppose we must obey her 
commands. I am writing in such a hury that you must excuse my bad writing 
and composition. It is againts the rules to write on any day but on tuesday 
and I am now breaking one of the rules, but 1 don’t care one cent. 

But I had almost forgot to tell you that James Marshall’s wife is dead. She 
died a few days ago. I did not know that she was dead to [until] she was 
buried. Intend to go to see him next Saturday if Mrs. Leech [will let] me. 
I do not know how he will keep house, for Mary Bell is so small she will not 
be able to attends to all the affairs about the house.'? 

Lizete Patterson'® sends her love to you and a kiss for the Babe, and all the 
Girls join in sending their love to you. My love to the Doctor, and tell Rachel] 
I will bring her a small present if she will be a good Girl.'? Do write soon— 
or I expect you are not able to write yet, but I expect that Mother will be 
there, for she generally is there—you know what | mean. Write about the 
Caps and tell me all the news. Direct your letter to care of Mr. Leech. Tell 
James to write to me. But I am almost freezing. I will be brief in my next so 

Farewell to I see you, 


M. G. McLean.?° 


The second of the letters published here was written by James Glover, 
Margaretta’s grandfather, the patriarch of the family. He was half- 
way through his eighties at this time, a hale and hearty old man who 
rejoiced in his numerous descendants and his Presbyterian faith. Nothing 
is known about his early youth, except an uncertain tradition that one 
or both of his parents was of Dutch descent and that he was born in 
Essex County, New Jersey. The delicate and well-proportioned hand- 
writing of his letters suggests some degree of schooling, but his vocation 
was that of a metal-worker—a silversmith and a blacksmith. His skill 
and fine artistry in this trade are evident in the silver spoons and sugar 
tongs that he made years later as a wedding gift for his granddaughter. 
As a young man he lived in Philadelphia, and when the Revolution 
broke out he enlisted in the Pennsylvania forces and served until he 

17 James Marshall and Mary Bell are unidentified, but very probably James Marshall 
was a brother of the Samuel Marshall referred to below. 

18 Lizete Patterson was the daughter of Andrew Patterson, a merchant of Mercer. 
Whether her special connection with the McLean family arose out of her being a school- 


mate of Margaretta’s or from the fact that Anderson had made her acquaintance while 
teaching during the summer in the Mercer Academy is not clear. She was married to Ander- 


son in 1842 after he had become pastor of the Associate Churches in Greenville and Mer- 
cer. See History of Mercer County, 364, 690-691 (1888). 

19 “The Doctor” was Margaretta’s brother-in-law, Dr. White. Rachel is unidentified. 

20 The G. in Margaretta’s signature stood for Glover. 
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was invalided in 1781. He was in the battle of Long Island and at 
Trenton and Princeton and Valley Forge. According to the story he 
used to tell his children, he was a corporal in charge of the fires that 
were kept burning to deceive the British while Washington was prepar- 
ing his surprise attack on Princeton. But the greater part of his Revolu- 
tionary service was of a different sort. He was in greater demand as 
a metal-worker than as a soldier, and he spent much of the war period 
as a gunsmith in the army’s “Continental Shops” at Hummelstown, 
Lancaster, and Philadelphia.** His Revolutionary experience always 
loomed large in his life and his youthful devotion to George Washing- 
ton did not diminish with the years. A sturdy and strong-minded char- 
acter to the day of his death in 1844, he always wore the knee breeches 
of the eighteenth century rather than the long trousers of the nine- 
teenth, saying that what was good enough for General Washingon was 
good enough for James Glover. 

After the Revolution he married and moved west in the great post- 
war migration. He took up land in Washington and Butler counties and 
established a blacksmith’s shop in Pittsburgh, later buying a farm that 
eventually became the heart of Allegheny City. His hunting expeditions 
into Butler County resulted in gaining him the title of first settler of 
that county—a title disputed by several other early pioneers—and the 
hunter’s cabin that he built in the unbroken forests of Cranberry Town- 
ship may have been on the very farm from which he wrote this letter 
of 1839."* 

It must have been through land speculation, certainly not from his 
trade—important though ironworking must have been in the early days 
of expanding Pittsburgh—that he became the well-to-do and important 


21 For James Glover’s Revolutionary service, see the Pennsylvania Archives, second se- 
ries, 10:60, 216-217, 422; 11:7513; 15:423; third series, 23:491. No record exists for his 
service in the Artificers’ Corps, as the official records are not intact, but pension affidavits 
and family tradition have somewhat supplied this lack. Unfortunately the little book in 
which he himself recorded his Revolutionary career has disappeared. An account of the part 
played by the campfires in the Princeton campaign is found in William Scudder Stryker, 
The Battles of Trenton and Princeton, 274, 461 (Boston, 1898). 

22 The ruins of a log cabin said to be the original Glover building are to be found on a 
farm in Cranberry Township, Butler County, which is still in the possession of one of 
James Glover’s descendents. It appears unlikely, however, that this was the farm from 
which his letter of 1839 was written. 
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old gentleman of later years, who retired from business and became a 
sort of family Santa Claus, presenting gold watches to all his grand- 
daughters and silver watches to all his grandsons, to say nothing of farms 
and grandfather clocks, and such incidentals as yards of silk and 
“gingam” and money for cakes and rocking chairs, as mentioned in his 
letters. Four of these letters survive, all similar in style and subject 
matter—a mixture of the devout and the practical, especially interesting 
for their references to the methods of travel and transportation that 
he undertook in getting about the country to visit his relatives.*3 One of 
these is a letter addressed to his son-in-law, the Reverend Mr. Daniel 
McLean, and to Mrs. McLean, Mr. Glover’s daughter Mary: 


BREAKNECK,** FEB" 5", 1839. 


DEAR AND DEAR SON AND DAUGHTER: 


You will hear by these few lines that I and all our freinds here are well 
at present for which we are under unspeakable Obligations of thankfulness to 
the gracious Author of all Mercy and Goodness to us unworthy Creatures. 
I received your kind Letter of the 20™ ult. on the 3™ instant,?5 Leting me 
know that you are all well Excepting the hurt that Daughter got by a fall. 
I am glad to hear that she is almost well again. 

I have been alternatly with Sons Gilleland and Marshal?® since the last of 
September. I had the gravestones*? at Mr. Gilland’s the Electtion day?* and 


23 For an account of James Glover, see History of Butler County, 28, including footnote 
(1883). This material is repeated in other local histories. A considerable mass of oral tra- 
dition exists, probably because James Glover himself and other members of his family all 
lived to such a good old age. In the early 1920’s there were still two or three people living 
who could remember him. 

24 Breakneck, according to the United States Post Office Department, was then the name 
of the post office at Evans City, Butler County. It may, however, be used here as the name 
of the farm where Mr. Glover was staying at this writing. In either case, the name would 
suggest that this farm was located in the valley of Breakneck Creek, probably in Adams 
Township near Mars. 

25 It seems impossible that a letter from so near at hand should have taken so long in 
transit. The explanation must be that it was delayed by being forwarded about among the 
various relatives with whom Mr. Glover had been staying. 

26 “Son Gilleland” was probably Barnet Gilleland, the husband of James Glover’s other 
daughter, Nancy. The Gillelands were active in the early settlement of Butler County. 
Scattered references to them are found in the local histories: History of Butler County, 184, 
196, 234-235, 246 (1883); History of Butler County, 51, 71, 83, 204, 430, 443, 449 
(1895). 

“Son Marshall’ was Samuel Marshall, the husband of James Glover’s granddaughter, 
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was intending to go to Shenango the first opportunity I had of taking the 
Stones along. They being a princeble part of my erand, I could not think of 
leaving them behind. However my not going at that time is no great Loss 
to you or me. I am now ready at any time to go if the Stones can be taken 
along, if it please God that health and wether permit, and as I have two Large 
rocking chairs to take allong, whether by waggon or Sled, they Should be 
Covered as wet would Spoil them much. At present we have no Slaying near 
us and had little as yet—the snow at deepest not more than 3 inches and 
gone in 2 or 3 days. I would prefer the Sled—if [there] Was Snow, it would 
be much easyer and safer for the Chairs.*9 

Mr. Guthrie, Nancy and Margarata G. Came from Bakerstown in a Slay 
to See us [the] last day of Dec™. Margarata went with Wm. Gilleland on 
new years day to Pittsburgh. She was well but not much delighted with her 
Boarding. I Gave her $1-50 to buy her Some Cakes when hungry.3° 

Mary Marshal was delivered of a fine Son about half an hour before the 
Commencement of the present year and her and him is doing well. Prior to 
this Rachel Gilleland Brought forth a fine Largh son name John Craford.3" 


Mary Gilleland. He became one of Butler County’s leading citizens. Elected judge in 1851, 
he held this office time and again. See History of Butler County, 194-198, with portraits 
of Judge Marshall and his wife opposite p. 192 (1883); History of Butler County, 123, 
129, 196, 436, 909, 1145-1146 (1895). 

27 The gravestones seem to have been intended for the grave of James Glover’s wife, 
Margaret, who had died the year before and was buried at Mr. McLean’s church in South 
Shenango. A headstone fully inscribed and a footstone with the initials M. G. (the latter 
now obviously placed at the wrong grave) are still standing in this cemetery, and the fact 
that these stones are of a different style and material from all the other surrounding stones 
seems to confirm the supposition that these are the ones referred to in this letter, especially 
since they are exactly like the sandstone markers of Washington County, thus suggesting an 
origin from near Pittsburgh. It seems rather surprising that Mr. Glover should put himself 
to the inconvenience of transporting them all the way north to Shenango, when the resi- 
dents of Shenango apparently obtained their stones elsewhere. 

28 The election was probably that for governor of Pennsylvania in October, 1838. 

29 The rocking-chairs are no doubt the same chairs mentioned in Margaretta’s letter. 
The pains that apparently had to be taken in regard to them would suggest that travel and 
transportation were still difficult matters in his part of the country. There was, of course, 
no railroad in Butler County until more than thirty years later. History of Butler County, 
39 (1883). 

3° It appears that Margaretta had been spending the Christmas holidays with the Guth- 
ries in Bakerstown and had gone back to the seminary under the care of her cousin, Wil- 
liam, one of the sons of Barnet Gilleland. 

31 Mary Marshall was another of Barnet Gilleland’s family, married to Samuel Marshall. 
It has so far been impossible to identify which of the eleven Marshall children this “fine 
son” was. Rachel Gilleland was the wife of William Gilleland and very probably the 
daughter of John Crawford of Allegheny County. See History of Butler County, 196 
(1883). 
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I have now 15 great-grandchildren—one is no more—would have been 16— 
and like to soon have another.3? It is possible that some of them may live 
to see better days in the Church than I have, when the watchmen in Zion 
will see eye to eye in the visible Church and ceas to tear and Scratch like 
Leopards and Owls.33 

Your wish for me to be at Mr. Gilleland’s when Wm. comes down I cannot 
promise under Several Considerations. His coming through Harmony to Mr. 
Marshal’s will be 4 miles farther than to Mr. Gilleland’s. If in the Land of 
the living he will find me at S. Marshal’s. Choose the time to you most Con- 
venient. I would be glad to have moderate weather.34 

Mrs. James Marshal is no more. The Second Monday of January she De- 
parted this Life regrated by all her aquentance. God in his providence say- 
ing to each of us, Be ye also ready, for in Such a time as ye think not, &C. 


32 Eleven of these sixteen great-grandchildren can be definitely identified as related to 
persons mentioned in these letters: the four White children, including “the babe”; the three 
children of Nancy Guthrie; two belonging to William Gilleland; and one—and probably 
others—belonging to Samuel and Mary Marshall. The one that “is no more” was a child 
of Mrs. White’s who died in infancy. 

33 This was a period of great dissension in all the churches. James Glover’s own church, 
the Associate, was at this moment struggling with two controversies that shortly resulted in 
the withdrawal both of the Vermont and the South Carolina sections; Mr. Guthrie’s Cov- 
enanters had been divided into the New and Old Schools for six years; and factions were 
developing among the Associate Reformed Presbyterians, the Presbyterians proper, and the 
Methodists. Most of these differences arose in connection with the slavery issue. See Amer- 
ican Church History Series, vol. 11, Gross Alexander, History of the Methodist Church, 
South, 9-13, and James Brown Scouller, History of the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America, 178-180, 217-219 (New York, 1894); Sprague, Annals of the American 
Pulpit, 9:vi-viii; W. W. Sweet, The Presbyterians, chapters 5 and 19 (New York, 1936); 
R. E. Thompson, History of the Presbyterian Churches in the United States, chapters 10 
and 11 (New York, 1895); Andrew Zenos, Presbyterianism in America, 79-84 (New York, 
1937). 

34 By William, Mr. Glover this time meant William McLean who was coming to take 
the old gentleman back with him to Shenango. The route followed appears to have been the 
Pittsburgh and Mercer road as far as Zelienople. Harmony was, of course, the famous Rapp 
community. Mr. Glover’s discussion of the route raises the question of the exact location of 
the Gilleland and Marshall farms. From this mention of Harmony and the heading of the 
letter from Breakneck, it would appear that the Marshall farm at this time must have been 
in the Breakneck Valley somewhere between Mars and Evans City, while the Gilleland 
place was probably to the west of Mars in the hills of Cranberry Township where there is 
still a farm known as the old Gilleland-Marshall property. These holdings were originally 
owned by James Glover, who apparently took up a number of claims at the time he entered 
this part of the country, but deeded them over from time to time to his various relatives, 
and after his retirement from Allegheny about 1825, lived with one descendant or another, 


turn and turn about, for nearly twenty years. Reference to these different holdings are neces- 
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A 1000 barrals flower in one Boat going down the revir is no Evidence that 
grain will be Chaper by Coming up.35 

You will be pleased to all my relatives to remember me. I hope I may yet 
see them well—they [are] often in my mind. I am desireous to be remembered 
to all enquiering friends and in perticuler to Mr. Marshal and all his Con- 
nections.3° Especially as 1 am in Complet acordance with the old gentleman’s 
Opinion with him [apparently a careless repetition], respecting Dav. Porter’s 
Electtion. I am senceable of his feelings—they are exactly my own.,37 

I add no more but remains while God in mercy Continues me in life and 
reason, 

[Your] loving though unworthy Father, 
James GLoveR. 


sarily somewhat confused: History of Butler County, 28, 196-197, 229, 234 (1883); His- 
tory of Butler County, 1145 (1895). 

35 The remark about the barrels of flour comes as a rude shock after the Biblical quota- 
tion, and seems to be utterly meaningless. Was it a local proverb, or was it intended to 
introduce an entirely new and unrelated subject? 

36 Mr. Marshall of Shenango was a neighbor of Mr. McLean’s and no connection of 
the Marshalls of Butler County. The family is mentioned in Bates, Our Country and Its 
People, 885, and in History of Crawford County, 626-629, 997 (Chicago, 1885). 

37 David Porter was elected governor of Pennsylvania in opposition to the Whig candi- 
date, Joseph Ritner. The campaign was one of the bitterest ever fought in Pennsylvania 
politics, finally culminating in the famous “Buckshot War.” From James Glover’s remark 
it is not clear which candidate he supported, but all signs point to his having been a Whig, 
especially since the Marshalls of Shenango, with whom he expressed himself in such hearty 
sympathy, were staunch Whigs, according to the accounts in the Crawford County histories 
cited above. Moreover an oral tradition survives to the effect that James Glover was once 
paraded triumphantly through the streets as a Revolutionary soldier and this would cer- 
tainly suggest the Whig victory of 1840, if the occasion was an election parade rather than 
an ordinary Fourth of July celebration—a point on which traditions are conflicting. Then, 
too, the third letter in this series shows Dr. Guthrie, Mr. Glover’s grandson-in-law, defin- 
itely Whiggish in sentiment. Doubtless a special factor was operating here in regard to the 
political views of both these gentlemen—the anti-slavery convictions of the Seceders and 
Covenanters which at this time were tending to make so many in western Pennsylvania 
critical of their former allegiance to the Democratic party. For Butler County’s strong 
Democratic sentiment in 1838, see History of Butler County, 120 (1895). The family 
tradition of James Glover’s descendants was in later years enthusiastically Republican, with 
the sole exception of Judge Samuel Marshall. For the campaign of 1838, see William C. 
Armor, Lives of the Governors of Pennsylvania, 361-375, 379-391 (Philadelphia, 1872); 
Fred A. Godcharles, Pennsylvania, 1:291-301 (New York, 1933); Henry R. Mueller, The 
Whig Party in Pennsylvania, 48 (New York, 1922). For the views of the Seceders and 
Covenanters, see Scouller, History of the United Presbyterian Church, 178-182, and other 
references concerning Presbyterians cited in note 33. The strong stand of the Seceders is 
shown in their Minutes of Synod—Religious Monitor, 6:90-93, 169, 180; 18:8, 29. 
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The last piece of correspondence published here was written by the 
Reverend Mr. Thomas Cathcart Guthrie, a minister of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, living in Bakerstown, Allegheny County. Dr. 
Guthrie was married to another of James Glover’s granddaughters, 
Margaretta’s cousin, Nancy Gilleland, and it was to Mr. Glover him- 
self, then visiting with the McLeans at Shenango, that this letter was 
written. Unlike his grandfather-in-law, the Rev. Mr. Guthrie made 
little show of piety, quoted no Biblical texts. On the contrary, his letter, 
much more Modernistic in tone, concerns itself with social and political 
matters rather than with theology. For this reason it has value not only 
as a fragment of the life of a country parson of the 1840’s, but also for 
the broader glimpse it gives of the whole state of mind of much of the 
country in that period. Almost all the issues of the day are touched on 
here, with all the reformist fervor and lively sense of public concern 
characteristic of that time. One reason for Dr. Guthrie’s varied interests 
may be the fact that his education was not solely a theological one. 
Born in County Antrim, Ireland, he arrived in America in 1817, and 
six years later became the very first of all that long line of graduates that 
have gone out from the University of Pittsburgh since 1823.3* From 
there he went to Philadelphia where he studied medicine for a year at 
the University of Pennsylvania (1824-1825). Finally he turned to 
theology and completed his education by a course at the Philadelphia 
Covenanter Theological Seminary.3? He went to his Bakerstown charge 

38 For Dr. Guthrie’s graduation from the University of Pittsburgh, see the Alumni Di- 
rectory, 1:9, 88, and Agnes L. Starrett, Through One Hundred and Fifty Years, 83 (Pitts- 
burgh, 1937). As to his medical education, it-has sometimes been attributed to Jefferson 
Medical College in Philadelphia, but there is no record of his attendance among the Jeffer- 


son files, whereas the University of Pennsylvania credits him with a year’s attendance but 
no degree. 

39 Little or nothing can be learned about the Philadelphia Covenanter Seminary. It was 
“New School” in its theology, which accounts for Dr. Guthrie’s decided views during the 
schism of 1833. See William B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, g:vii-viii (New 
York, 1869); History of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 1:317 (Chicago, 1889). Evi- 
dence of Mr. Guthrie’s attendance there in April, 1825, has been found by Mr. Guy Klett 
of the Presbyterian Historical Society in the Minutes of Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, 1:147-148 (August 5, 1825). Since Mr. Guthrie went to 
Bakerstown the next year, it does not appear that he could have studied at this institution 
for very long. 
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in 1826, where it is said that he practiced both professions at once as he 
made the rounds of his territory, bringing babies into the world as a 
doctor and baptizing them into the church as a clergyman. He was active 
in church matters and especially interested in the subject of union with 
the other reformed denominations.*° In this, as in his interest in civic 
activities, he broke with the conservative group among the Reformed 
Presbyterians, becoming a member of the “New School” branch that 
emerged in 1833. In recognition of his leadership he was made moder- 
ator of the synod in 1844 and received the degree of doctor of divinity 
from Franklin College, New Athens, Ohio, in 1847.4" About ten years 
later he retired from his Bakerstown charge and removed to Sparta, IIli- 
nois, where he died in 1876. 


BAKERSTOWN, FEBRUARY 9, 1842. 


My [pear? ] GRANDFATHER GLOVER: 

We are at present well and have generally been so since you left us: The 
only exception to general health has been in the case of Margaret. She caught 
some Cold and gave decisive evidences of a highly inflamed State of the lungs, 
for three weeks; but at present she is much better—James is quite healthy and 
has become a very mischievous and stirring boy. And from present appearances, 
he will not far sink beneath his Sister Margaret in vivacity and animal 
Spirits.43 

My older boys are going this winter to the public School. we failed in 
getting a proper teacher for our Academy in Nov. and | could not this winter 
teach.44 About the middle of November I commenced visiting in my Con- 


4° Dr. Guthrie was a delegate to the great unity conference of 1842. See Evangelical 
Repository, 3:280-281. 

4! Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio, now possesses the records of Franklin Col- 
lege, but no information regarding special degrees is available in the registrar’s office. 

42 For accounts of Dr. Guthrie, see, in addition to the references cited above: History of 
Allegheny County, 1:313, 3213; 2:142-144 (1889); History of Butler County, 197, 231-232 
(1883); History of Butler County, 442-443 (1895); Lawronce R. Guthrie, The American 
Guthrie and Allied Families, 475-476, 722, note 434 (Chambersburg, 1933); The Presby- 
terian Almanac, 193, 196; William M. Glasgow, ed., The Cyclopedic Manual of the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America, 143-144 (Pittsburgh, 1903). 

43 Margaret and James were Dr. Guthrie’s youngest children, and two of Mr. Glover’s 
sixteen great-grandchildren. James was Mr. Glover’s namesake, one of many such. The 
older boys, Hugh and Joseph, were Dr. Guthrie’s children by his first marriage. 

44 The public schools had been organized for six years, but apparently the private school 
tradition was still strong. There is no reference in the local histories to any academy 
at Bakerstown, so it may have been a short-lived institution. 
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gration and have employed from 3 to 4 days of every week till the present 
in this exercise. I have had a very laborious winter indeed. I have visited 
in 156 families and in my charge preached 16 times on week days in 
different parts. 

The cause of temperance prevails in our region. In my church by the 
Turnpike we have a very strong temperance Society, as well as at Umion.4s 
Snively, one of our vilage Tavernkeepers, ceased to Sell on new years day. 
And we expect Blackmoor [?] to stop by the first of April, thus leaving the 
Whisky matter in the Vilage in the hands of Jones#°-—From Union and 
Pine-Creek Congregations and from the vilage we have Sent to the legisla- 
ture, strong remonsterances against the present licence System of Stores And 
Taverns. permitting intoxicating liquors as a beverage to be sold. And we 
petition for a law leaving the whole Subject to be decided by the Vote of 
each Township &ce Whether in said Township there shall as a beverage, 
any intoxicating liquors, be sold. In our Townships I believe we could put 
King Alcohol down by vote.47 Father McConnell comes out zealous on the 
subject: but lost very few of his Congregation.#* 

I have considerable oportunity of seeing the public news this winter And 
I consider our Situation as a Nation very critical—that we are fast preparing 
for the Vials of Divine Wrath to be poured out upon us. The Congress of 
the U. S. I consider rather as an organized Mob than a Solemn assembly of 
men met for National purposes. The Gag law is enforced with unremitting 


45 The “church by the Turnpike” appears to have been the Pine Creek Church in Hamp- 
ton Township, Allegheny County, on the main road between Pittsburgh and Butler. Dr. 
Guthrie’s other church, Union, was near Mars in Butler County. Both churches are still 
standing and in use. Dr. Guthrie was minister at Pine Creek Church for thirty years (1826- 
1856), and at Union from 1826 until sometime in the 1840's; the local histories give 1840 
or 1841 for the date of his withdrawal, but this letter makes it clear that he was still there 
in 1842. Mr. Glover was buried in the Union Churchyard in 1844. 

46 These tavern-keepers are unidentified, but the name Snively appears among the early 
settlers of West Deer Township. See History of Allegheny County, 2:137, 143- 

47 For this great temperance era in western Pennsylvania, see John Newton Boucher, A 
Century and a Half of Pittsburg and Her People, 1:525 (1908); History of Butler County, 
211 (1895). For the views of the dissenting Presbyterians, see Scouller, History of the 
United Presbyterian Church, 181, 220-221; Religious Monitor, 18:36; Evangelical Reposs- 
tory, 1:11; 2:22-26. 

48 Father McConnell seems to be Dr. James McConnell, minister gf the Deer Creek 
Associate Reformed Church in West Deer Township from 1811 to 1845. See History of 
Allegheny County, 2:141-142; and Glasgow, Cyclopedic Manual, 214. Dr. McConnell ap- 
pears to have been a man of very “zealous” opinions on subjects other than temperance, 
for a comment in one of James Glover’s unpublished letters (August, 1837) described him 
as “a sencible cheerful gentleman greatly opposed to the Catholicks.” According to his 


words he “could see every devil of them shot down.” 
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zeal against Antislavery men.49 The powerful opposition to a Tariff5°—the 
Constant Confusion in Congress—The want of order and subordination in 
almost every case—the insufferable Tyranny of the Slaveholders—all proclaim 
that we are fast approaching some terrible cricis. 1 am much mistaken if anti- 
slavery principles are not gaining ground in many parts of our country. 
The Presbyterian Church of the old School—The Episcopal Methodists And 
the Associate reformed bretheren are the strongest pillars of Slavery in our 
land.s? As I am not blindly attached to party policy, I never will vote for 
an aider or abetor of Slavery nor for an imoral man so far as I may be ac- 
quainted with hic character. 

I am still intent on building [#legible] Summer. I have provided the brick 
and—joists and Studing. And [#legible] These are all sawed. Next week I in- 
tend to go to Pitts- and purchase Shingles and flooring, boards and doors. 
And window frames ready to place down and in the walls. I do not how- 
ever Intend building till August but I intend to have all materials ready so 
that, when I [start? ] my kitchen a few weeks will errect my house.5* The 
reason why I am now wishing to purchase the lumber of my house is I have 
on hand a quantity of money. And Am Afraid of loosing it. It is not Safe 
to have any bank Notes on hand at present. As well as many of the Ohio 
and other Western State banks we shall very likely have a falure of Many 
of our Penna banks.53 

Our friends here as far as I know are all well. My wife sends you her 
best respects, as also to Mr. and Mrs. McLean and tell Mary54 we are all 


49 Dr. Guthrie doubtless referred to the Gag Resolution of 1836, which forbade the dis- 
cussion in Congress of anti-slavery petitions. 

$° The tariff of 1842 was not passed until more than six months after this letter was 
written. See F. W. Taussig, Tariff History of the United States, 112-114 (New York, 
1888). It is evident that Dr. Guthrie, like other western Pennsylvanians at this time, was 
becoming favorable to the idea of a protective tariff. So far as is known, however, he had 
no personal connection with the new manufacturing enterprises of Pittsburgh that might 
have influenced his opinion on this subject. 

5™ At least two of these “pillars of Slavery” were weakening at the very moment of this 
writing. See the references regarding church controversies cited under note 33. 

52 According to Mr. Carl Heckert and Mr. Thomas Marshall of Bakerstown, Dr. Guth- 
rie’s house was torn down about twenty years ago, and the bricks used to build a near-by 
garage which now stands on Route 8. This was the house that had the cellar built to serve 
as a fugitive slave station. 

53 The panic of 1837 was still running its course. A temporary revival of banking stabil- 
ity had been succeeded by a second collapse, and Dr. Guthrie was apparently fearful of a 
third. See Boucher, A Century and a Half of Pittsburg, 2:89. 

54 Mary McLean was a daughter of Nancy Gilleland Guthrie by her first marriage to 
John, a son of the Reverend Daniel McLean. The child was brought up in the Shenango 
manse by her grandfather rather than in the Guthrie household at Bakerstown. 
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well. [Two illegible words, possibly, “Her regards” | to Margaretta and all 
the boys. ‘To Mr. McLean and all the household I would present my 
best wishes and respects. And if you are not able to handle the pen—please 
tell some of the boys that I want a letter from Some of them that I may know 
how you are all. 
And I remain truly and Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas C, GuTurie. 





swe" 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The British Empire before the American Revolution, Volume IV, Zones 
of International Friction: North America, South of the Great Lakes 
Region, 1748-1754. By LAwRENCE Henry Gipson, B.A. (Oxon.), 
Ph.D., F. R. Hist. S., professor of history and head of the depart- 
ment of history and government, Lehigh University. (New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1939. xlii, 312, xliv p. Maps.) 


To those acquainted with Professor Gipson and his publications, this scholar- 
ly volume, his eighth in recent years, is an additional source of amazement at 
the extent of his historical activities. Applicable to this volume are the general 
remarks made by this reviewer concerning the first three volumes of the British 
Empire before the American Revolution (ante, 20:63—March, 1937). The 
intensive and extensive research indicated in the earlier volumes is clearly dem- 
onstrated in volume four. Some statements on the paper cover of this volume 
nicely establish the purport or viewpoint of the author. They say: “The present 
volume is concerned with the dynamics of British Imperial expansion in the 
New World before the outbreak of the final war for empire between Great 
Britain and France in the eighteenth century—a war that was to settle the des- 
tiny of the North American continent.” To this statement is added: “Professor 
Gipson takes the position that the chief source of this bitter conflict is to be 
found not at the seat of Imperial control, but in those forces that made their 
appearance in the American scene and that operated with or without govern- 
ment sanction. They flowed out in the ambitions and activities of Englishmen 
who sought to exploit the resources of the American wilderness, and who were 
brought face to face with the determined and formidable opposition of their 
rivals, the French and Spanish.” 

In reading this volume it is advisable to hold in mind that the major empha- 
sis of the volumes is on the British Empire, with here a secondary emphasis on 
zones of international friction in connection therewith. Of the nine chapters of 
volume four, the first is an introduction and the remaining eight are entitled 
“The Florida Frontier,” “Cherokee Paths,” “The Lower Mississippi Basin,” 
“The French New World Granary” (i.e. Illinois), “The Valley of the Ohio 
to 1749,” “The Rise and Fall of Pickawillany,” “The Ohio Company,” and 
“The Collapse of the English Trans-Appalachian Movement.” The entire vol- 
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ume is of value to members of this historical society. The last five chapters, in 
particular, treat topics commonly included in books devoted to the history of 
this region. 

The merits of the earlier volumes can be found in this one. In no single vol- 
ume has such material been hitherto assembled. Within each chapter the literary 
organization and exposition is definitely superior. On the other hand, the im- 
pression of the volume as a whole is somewhat that of cross sections and pen 
pictures. The inclusion in one work of so many topics, not closely related, geo- 
graphically and logically, is open to criticism. The problem of unity in historical 
writing is a serious one. The combination of complete, first-hand scholarship 
and comprehensive unity is difficult to attain in a work of this scope. Individual 
scholarly menographs have been, or may be, written not only on the chapter 
topics, but, in fact, on some of their varied aspects or numerous details. The 
production of scholarly monographs on small topics is relatively easy. So also is a 
general work that is not monographic. A monographic general work is much 
more difficult. Excessively acute recognition of this, however, on the part of 
historians would possibly inhibit production of works of high value to general 
learning, such as these volumes on the British Empire. The wide perspective, 
in such a presentation as Professor Gipson is setting forth, justifies the endeavor 
to combine two different types of historical writing. A general contribution to 
learning may be more valuable to society as a whole than a particularized 
monographic contribution to specialized scholarship. 

If and when completed, The British Empire before the American Revolution 
will be a significant contribution to British and American historical understand- 
ing. Volume four is a credit both to its indefatigable author and to his excellent 
publisher. The binding and typography are excellent. The book is unusually 
free of errors of significance. The index is very extensive. Provision for the 
utilization of the volume could hardly be improved upon. Booklovers able to 
buy this relatively expensive set of volumes are advised to add them to their 
literary possessions. 


University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P, James 


We Who Built America: The Saga of the Immigrant. By Cari 
WirrkgE, Ph.D., professor of history and dean of the college of arts 
and sciences, Oberlin College. (New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1939. xviii, 547 p.) 

Tus volume presents the first birds-eye view of immigration to the United 

States from the beginning to the present which is detailed and scholarly enough 
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to merit the dignity of being called a history. There were of course many 
monographs and articles on phases of the subject which the author could utilize, 
but the work, it is self-evident, is in no small part based on original research. 
The method of analysis is inductive, for the evidence on the part of the immi- 
grant in building America is made up of thousands of names and instances. No 
important nationality that this reviewer can recollect is omitted. The original 
English settlements are accepted as the fundamental element, but thereafter 
every other immigrant people even down to the present day Mexicans come in 
for treatment; the Irish, for example, are awarded eighty pages out of 518 
pages of text, the Germans receive 105, and the later arrivals from southern 
and eastern Europe receive fifty. 

Particularly valuable for their syntheses are the treatments of conditions of 
immigration, of nativism, of state promotion of immigration, of “immigrant 
Utopias,” and of “culture in immigrant chests.” The last named is particularly 
stimulating; in these days of runaway pro-anything-but-pro-American propa- 
ganda it comes as a healthy reminder that the United States is a nation unique 
in the modern world, that its blood, its customs, and its culture are composites 
of all the nations of Europe and even to some extent of Africa and Asia; that 
no one fatherland has a right to demand our exclusive sympathy, for we have 
many fatherlands. 

Western Pennsylvania, while often mentioned, comes in only occasionally for 
separate treatment, notably in connection with the Scotch Irish and the Ger- 
mans. In fact, if this reviewer has any complaint about Professor Wittke’s ap- 
proach to the subject, it is that he did not make his study even richer by delv- 
ing deeper into the history of the immigrant in Western Pennsylvania. But, on 
the other hand, we in this region are culpable for not having had the material 
ready to his hand. 

The book will prove particularly valuable to the student and the teacher, but, 
though it is unusually well written and always interesting, at least to the seri- 
ous reader, it is not light enough for the general reader nor is its format likely 
to attract him. The footnotes will be invaluable to anyone who wishes to pursue 
the subject farther, and the index is refreshingly adequate. 


University of Pittsburgh Lexanp D., Batpwin 











HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


ao program for the opening meeting of the society’s 1939-1940 season 
comprised a paper on “Colonel James Burd in the Campaign of 1760,” 
by Miss Lily Lee Nixon, a teacher of history in the Peabody Senior High 
School, Pittsburgh, and a paper on “John Taylor, Pittsburgh’s Early Astrono- 
mer,” by Mrs. Marcellin C. Adams of Pittsburgh and Foxburg, a member of 
the Colonial Dames of America, a former regent of the Pittsburgh chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, and a Fellow of the Institute of 
American Genealogy. Noteworthy gifts to the society, presented on this occa- 
sion, included an oil portrait of Henry Clay Frick, the gift of his daughter, 
Miss Helen Frick; a framed portrait of Robert Pitcairn, presented by Mr. 
Omar S. Decker; and a relief map of the Pittsburgh District, presented by the 
Duquesne Light Company. Mr. Holbrook reported extensive repairs made on 
the roof and ceilings of the Historical Building through the generosity of Vice 
President Gregg L. Neel. 


The speaker at the society’s annual downtown luncheon meeting, held at the 
William Penn Hotel on November 30, was Mr. Eugene L. Connelly, well- 
known local public relations counselor, former newspaper editor, and former 
vice president and general manager of the Harry Davis Enterprises and the 
Harris Amusement Company chain of theaters. His subject was “Pittsburgh’s 
Nickelodeon, the World’s First Movie Theater,” the term “Nickelodeon” 
having originally been coined by him. Miss Bertha Schmid, accompanied by 
Miss Jeanne Lincoln, sang a number of the songs in vogue at the time of the 
Nickelodeon’s opening. 


Elected to membership in the society at the October meeting were: Theo- 
dore M. Finney, Mrs. Mary D. Giegerich, Bronson B. Luty, Thomas J. 
Michie, Alan M. Scaife, Samuel G. Stafford, and Regis A. Wolff, all of Pitts- 
burgh; David F. Morris of Ingram; and William Y. Brady of Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Scaife enrolled as a sustaining member and the others as annual 
members. 


Members lost by death since the last report made here include: Carl J. 
Braun, Jr., Thomas S. Grubbs, R. H. Killingsworth, Frederick J. Kress, Mrs. 
Paul B. Reinhold, Mrs. Joseph B. Shea, and Paul C. Wolff, all of Pittsburgh; 
John F. Miller of Edgewood; Mrs. Clara F. Thomas of Homer City; and 
Arthur L. Humphrey of Wilmerding. 
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Largely through the efforts of Vice President Robert Garland, the state high- 
way department has corrected statements relating to the origins of the names 
of Aspinwall and Armagh on the state road signs at these places. 


The daytime sessions of the annual meeting of the Society for Pennsylvania 
Archaeology were held in the society’s building on November 4, under the aus- 
pices of its newly organized local branch known as Allegheny Chapter No. 1. 
The local chapter has held a number of its monthly meetings in this building 
and it is expected that it will affiliate with the historical society as an institu- 
tional member. 


One of the outstanding features of the annual meeting of the Westmoreland- 
Fayette branch of the society, held at Historical House, West Overton, on 
June 17, was the announcement of awards of prizes to high-school students of 
that section from funds supplied by Miss Helen Clay Frick and Mr. Edward 
B. Lee. Miss Frick had contributed the sum of five hundred dollars, to be 
known as the “Karl F. Overholt Memorial Award,” and from this fund the 
following prizes were awarded, for the class of work indicated and in the order 
named: historical essays, Robert B. Wright, Janet Clendenian, Thomas Rod- 
gers, and Mary Jane Patriska; boys’ handicraft, Robert A. Kintigh, Ray Den- 
nis, and Owen I. Corcoran; girls’ handicraft, Betty Fuehrer, Ruth Seiff, and 
Marian H. Hugus. The other sum of one hundred dollars, provided by Mr. 
Lee for original drawings or other pictures of historical subjects, was divided 
among seven winners in the following order: Frank Pink, David E. Bower, 
Hubert Fitzgerald, Charles McCurry, Mary K. Hoyer, Jane Mather, and 
Joseph Mattock. 


At the aforesaid annual meeting of the Westmoreland-Fayette branch, the 
president, the Reverend Dr. William B. Hindman of Uniontown, presided, 
and the Reverend Mr. M. B. Clendenning opened the meeting with prayer. 
Following the reading of the minutes of the last previous meeting of the branch 
society, Dr. Hindman spoke feelingly of the loss by death of Miss Helen 
Woodhall, secretary, and Mr. Lloyd E. Davis, one of the vice presidents, and 
it was voted that letters of condolence be sent to the families of each of the 
deceased. There followed the annual reports of Mr. S. L. Denniston, treasurer, 
and Mrs, Lula Frick Taylor, custodian of Historical House. All previous officers 
of the branch were thereupon re-elected, except that Mr. C. Maxwell Myers 
of Jeannette was elected a vice president in place of Mr. Davis, and Mr. Albert 
O. Keck of Mt. Pleasant was elected secretary in place of Miss Woodhall. 
(Later it appeared that Mr. Keck could not serve, and the Reverend Charles 
W. Maus of Irwin, pastor of the Long Run Presbyterian Church, was appoint- 
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ed in his place.) Followed then the awarding of prizes and the presentation of 
the essays of two of the prize-winners, Miss Janet Clendenian and Mr. Thomas 
Rodgers. 


The fall meeting of the branch society was held in the First Presbyterian 
Church in Uniontown on the night of November 30. Mr. Robert Wright read 
his prize-winning essay on “The French and Indian War in Pennsylvania,” 
and the Reverend Dr. Charles W. Maus presented a paper on “The Mound 
Builders,” mimeographed copies of which had been sent out with notices of 
the meeting. 


The parent society has received a number of important additions to its col- 
lections that will be reported in the next issue of this magazine. 





